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A New England Apple-Orchard in Full Bloom 
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Water System for 
Country Homes. 


Hydro-Pneumatic tank 
in cellar away from frost 
and dust. Compressed air 
pressure forces water 
throughout your house 
and over the house "i? 
necessary. For further 
details see our larger ad. 
in Companion, April 21. 

Send for Book C. 


BRACKETT, SHAW & LUNT COMPANY, 
62 North) Washington Street, Boston. 
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/ FOR THE DIAMOND \ 
/ You would quickly condemn a stylish 
/) shoe with a yen _ seam — 
/’ why overlook the e 
/ from six ant ae g Mn whe \\ 
shoe. They are very important. When \ 
worn “brassy” they mar the appearance 
of your foot. 


DIAMOND 


FAST COLOR 
EYELETS 


ARE THE ONLY shoe eyelets made with tops | 
of solid c y retain their bright, new ap- | 
pearance long after the shoes are worn out. They 
simply 


ie cae WEAR “BRASSY.” 
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When buvias chose lock for dhe Rise demand 
shaped <ag trade mark slightly raised-on 
, ain & oe ome. its presence is 


a guarantee of shoe quality. Cg 
Ask your dealer about them, or write us 
for descriptive booklet. It’s 
interesting 
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SURE PROOFS 


of the merit and the absolute wholesomeness of 


“Acme 5:1 Beef 


lie in the facts of our honest earned 
name before government inspection. 
Tender, appetizing, sliced beef of finest 
quality, free from fat and waste, pre- 
pared by our own special process. 
Carefully packed in sealed jars with 


The RED BAND Label. 

















Sliced Dried Beet 
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It’s Just the Best There Is. 


J. W. BEARDSLEY'S SONS, NEW YORK. 

















A Real ’ 
Domestic Science Cook Book. 


Tells How to Reduce Living Expenses. 
Furnishes Menus and Recipes for 365 consecutive days. 

This is one of the most sensible and practical 
pone Fy of the kind we have ever seen.—Zion’s 

ra 

The book is a great boon for housekeepers.— 
Boston Journal. 

The book pee 8a splendid gift.—Boston Post. 
Price $1.5 et. Sold by booksellers er sent 

post- aad oy the publishers for $16 
H. P. HOOD & SONS, 

494 Rutherford Ave., Boston, Mass. 

















New England and Other Matters. 


N APPLE-ORCHARD in bloom is a de- 
light to the senses. Its beauty and fragrance 
are rarely equaled in all the wonderful realm 
of nature. The picture upon the cover of The 
Companion this week represents a sight familiar 
to all our readers, and yet never too often 
repeated for the enjoyment of one who goes 
over the New England hills in May. In fact, 
it is a pity—considering the matter now wholly 
from a utilitarian standpoint—that this region 
does not have many millions more of apple- 
trees blossoming each spring and bearing each 
fall. Too many of the old-time orchards, as 
they died out, have not been replaced, and the 
planting of new orchards has fallen far short 
of keeping pace with the market opportunities 
for fruit at home and abroad. 

Of late there has been a renewed realization 
of the possibilities of New England orcharding. 
The bringing of apples from the northwestern 
states to the retail markets of the New England 
cities,—apples large and fine to look at, but 
admittedly inferior in flavor and quality to New 
England fruit,—and the sale of them for two 
or three times the cost of oranges, has opened 
the eyes of New Englanders, who possess 
millions of acres of ideal orchard land, now 
unimproved, but cleared and easily improvable. 
It has been demonstrated that profitable or- 
charding means much more than simply setting 
out the trees and waiting to pick, or shake off, 
the apples. There must be constant care—cul- 
tivation and fertilization of the soil, and spray- 
ing and pruning of the trees. There must be 
also radical changes in the present methods of 
picking, sorting and packing the fruit, if the 
New England apple-grower is to receive the 
high price secured by his Western competitors, 
who have crossed the continent to invade his 
market. Careful grading of the fruit, honest 
marking, the use of small boxes instead of bar- 
rels, the wrapping of the individual apples in 
tissue—such things are not mere fastidiousness, 
but good, hard-headed business. In such 
methods there are annually millions of dollars 
of profits awaiting New England farmers in 
the home cities and in the almost unlimited 
foreign apple market. 

In a recent bulletin on this subject, the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce says: “When we re- 
member the remarkable strategic position New 
England occupies for export facilities, and the 
further fact that all this region possesses ad- 
mirable topographical, soil and climatic condi- 
tions, in addition to vast areas of suitable cheap | 
lands, to which are to be added all the advan- 
tages of the best home markets on the continent, 
we cannot but be amazed that the opportunity 
is not more completely utilized, and that instead 
of producing three million barrels annually 
and buying each year for home consumption 
apples grown in the West, we are not producing 
thirty million barrels, supplying our home 
demand completely, and shipping the surplus 
to the waiting consumers of Europe.’’ 

T= announcement of Harvard University 

that its Graduate School of Business will 
henceforth include a course for men who wish 
to fit themselves for administrative positions in 
printing and publishing houses is a step in the 
direction of what may be termed the localization 
of education, in which Germany now leads the 
world. Many European cities maintain schools 
for the training of young men and women in 
the industries in which the cities are most 
interested. The school of printing at Harvard 
may well serve as a nursery for the many great 
printing and publishing houses in Cambridge 


and in and about Boston. 

Pte known only by his first name to 
thousands of people all over the United 

States died recently in Boston. He was a 

negro, and for fifty years had been waiter and 

head waiter in one of the principal hotels. 

When he came North he brought with him the 
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University of Maine, Orono, Me. 
Courses in_ Civil, Mechanical, fiectrical En- 
neering, Chemistr. , Pharmacy, Agriculture, 
orestry Law. Electiv Sire Dut A, -ansuages, 


Scien: i. Expenses 
yy Geor, ES ee ., Orono, Me. 








ELEOTRIO LIGHTS 
Everybody. 


Gas pats plestts Generator, 


agg Fay Large Storage Bat- 

tery, 15 of the New Wonderful 

Tungsten Lamps, Fixtures, 
complete. 


Wiring- everything ¢ 

Fall directions for setting up. 
Costs next to nothing to operate 
when once install 











Send 2c. stamp for Free Booklet. 
Richardson Engineering Co., Hartford, Ct. 














Nos. 622 and 624 
standard for smooth, fast writing, 
durability and toughness. A nick of the 
sharpens them. 


paper and a pull ns 
Any Two Pencils Sent Postpaid 
We mail any two pencils selected, graphite, 
era: pencils for —. china, glass, 
meta ihoto or art, or copying, for ten cents. 
State color and for purpose 5 
The BLAISDELL PAPER PENCIL 004413 Wayne Ave., Phila. 





‘Old Grist Mill 








Substitute for Coffee. 


Made from wheat and other nourishing 
grains. looks like coffee, tastes like coffee, 
has the coffee aroma. You'll like it and find 
it satisfying and very beneficial. 

We prefer to have you buy the Old Grist 


Mill goods from your grocer, but if you can- 
not obtain them from him, we will ship, 
express prepaid : 
oo sack _ G. M. —_ Bread Fl 

kage of“ t Coffee 
2 packages of * Rolled Wheat “4 ! $1.25 

All freshly o... lh guaranteed. 

POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON, Boston, Mass. 

















Close’s Toasted 
Marshmallow | 


Muffins as a Confection 


to be eaten at any time or in a 
bonbon dish on the luncheon, 
dinner or tea table or at church so- 
ciables or receptions, are delicious. 

They are made after an old 
recipe of the most delicious and 
most wholesome ingredients. 

We want you to taste them. 
If your dealer cannot supply you 
send us his name and we will 
send you a free sample. 


Address Dept. 1, 


The George Close Co. 


Cambridge, Mass. 











SALAD CREAM 
PLEASES THE PALATE, 


arouses the appetite, assists digestion 
and conduces to good health. Made 
from the purest, freshest and most 
wholesome in, ngredients. Free from oil, 
artificial coloring and chemical preserv- 
atives. Better than home-made dress- 
ings and —_— m in its excellence. Ast 
Grocersforit. Free Booklet,** How to Make 
Salads and Sandwiches,’ ’ sent on request. 


D. 6 L. SLADE CO., Boston. 














best traditions of the training of the old South, 
and remained true to them. A waiter ‘‘with- | 
out servility and without cupidity,’’ he became | 
a sort of maitre dhédtel, who made himself 
responsible for the comfort of every guest. | 
There is something fine and admirable in such 
a life. One who has not the talents to com- 
mand, may still serve; and to serve as this old | 
colored man did is not to degrade life, but to 
give it dignity. ® 


ANY persons read with interest a few 
weeks ago the newspaper accounts of the 
death in a Massachusetts city of a veteran | 
blacksmith who was said to be the original of | 
Longfellow’s village blacksmith, whose smithy, | 
‘“‘under a spreading chestnut-tree,’’ has been | 
made familiar to millions of readers. The de- | 
tails of Longfellow’s friendship with him were | 
printed, and it was even stated that the poet 
disc ussed the poem in question with the} 
‘“‘nighty man with large and sinewy hands’? | 
who sat among his boys on Sunday and listened | 
to his daughter’s voice in the village choir. | 
But the pretty story was spoiled when it was | 
stated that the blacksmith was seventy-six years | 
old at the time of his death. This locates his | 
birth in 1834, and Longfellow’s poem, “The | 
Village Blacksmith,’’? was published in 1841. | 
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If the name is on the bag the 
quality is in the flour 
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OUR GUARANTEE. 





If you are not 
thoroughly con- 








vinced that Daniel Webster Flour has produced 
the best bread you ever baked after you have 
used an entire sack of it, return the empty sack 
to the dealer, leave your name with him, and the 
purchase price will be refunded and charged to us. 

















Your Grocer—he will do the 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO., New Ulm, Minn. 
Daily capacity 5000 barrels 
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in a sharp curve, and 
smacked into the catcher’s 
big mitt. 

‘‘Easy there, Turner!’’ he 
called, throwing back the ball. 
‘‘What’s the matter?’’ The 
pitcher grinned. ‘‘Did it hurt 

you?”’ 
‘*No, but you’ll hurt your 
”? 


Ts ball sped in, broke 


‘“Tt’s my arm, isn’t it?’’ 

**Yes,”’ said Redway, ‘‘of 
course it is. But we all have 
a certain interest in it, and 
we want to see you take care 
of it.’’ 

“Throw the ball,’’ was 
Turner’s curt reply. ‘‘I guess 
you think I’m a freshman 
pitcher. ’’ 

Redway colored slightly, 
but did not obey the com- 
mand at once. Turner’s voice 
had been high-pitched, and 
the basemen, working off to 
one side on the infield, and 
the students watching the 
practise from beyond the foul 
lines, edged toward the college 
battery. Jenkins, the coach, 
scenting trouble, came run- 
ning across the diamond. 

‘‘What’s the matter?’’ he 
demanded. 

‘‘Redway’s telling me how 
to pitch,’’ said Turner. 

Jenkins turned to Red- 
way. ‘‘Well?’’ 

‘IT told him to take it 
easy,’’ Redway stated. ‘‘I 
was afraid he’d use up his 
arm if he kept on speeding 
them in, and then he wouldn’t 
be in shape for the Rockton 
game Saturday.’’ 

‘Good advice,’’ said Jen- 
kins. 

*‘But my arm is all right,’’ 
insisted Turner. 

The coach made no reply, 
and the senior demanded, ‘‘Do 
you mean I am to take orders 
from a freshman catcher ?’’ 

The coach could see the 
students and the nine edging 
closer. Practically on the eve of the big game, 
it would never do to have the star battery at 
loggerheads. 

‘*Turner, you’re taking your orders from 
me,’’ he said, in a voice that did not carry to 
the spectators. ‘‘I say you’ve worked enough 
to-day, and when you work again you take it 
easy. St. Mary’s is depending on you two. 
Drop this fool business. Now get to the gym, 
and the one that’s dressed first waits for the 
other. Mind that. Come out together, and 
make sure this crowd sees you.’’ 

In silence Richard Turner entered the gym- 
nasium down at one corner of the field. The 
cold water of the shower sent no thrill through 
his nerves; the coarse towel brightened his 
skin, but did not leave him tingling. 
dressed, he could hear the crack of bat against 


ball, the cheers of the spectators as they showed | That night he kept to his room. He tried after it. The catcher got it a foot from the 


appreciation of the good plays, and now and 


then the voice of Jenkins shouting advice and | never missed a play and who got the ball to | stand. 
orders to the nine. But he did not, as was | second with the speed of a rifle-ball, danced; When the ball was snapped to Turner, he 


his wont, go to the gymnasium windows to 
watch the play. He felt as if he never cared 
to pitch again. If it was not for St. Mary’s 
—well, he would quit. 

However, he heeded the coach’s advice and 
waited for Redway, who was still splashing 
under the shower. 
gymnasium together, and stood for a moment 
at the gate, where all could see and hear. 

“Guess I’ll stay and watch the fellows,’’ 
Redway remarked. ‘‘See you to-night.’’ 

The pitcher started to move away without 
answering. Something compelled him to look 
back. He saw Jenkins’s face black with the 
anger of a coach disobeyed. 

**So long!’’ he called, half-heartedly, and 
passed out. 

The shop-windows in the streets were lively 
with the blue and gold flags of St. Mary’s, 
and here-and there was a notice to ‘‘get your 
flag for the big game.’’ 

Turner felt that to him it would not be the 
same big game that it had been in other years. 
“St. Mary’s depends on you two,’’ the conch 
had said, and the words had rankled. The 


The two boys left the | 
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“WAKE UPI” SAID JENKINS. 


closing year, when he would for the last time 


one of them was a freshman catcher, a new 
man in college baseball. In the early games of 
the season Redway had dared to signal Turner 
how to play the batter—Turner, who had 
always signaled the catcher what he would 
| pitch. The boy knew that this was the way 
|the game should be played, but it piqued him 
;none the less because it was one indication 
that his prestige was waning. 

Two men passed on the street and turned 
their heads an instant. 
| ‘*That’s Turner,’’ said one. 
| ‘*A great battery,’’ said the other. 
Turner overheard the remark, and it added 








As he | fuel to the fire of jealousy that had been smol- | next. 


| dering all the spring. 


| to study, but a freckle -faced catcher, who 


across the pages. He found himself wishing 
that Redway might make a wild throw, or let 
a ball get past him, when runs counted. Sup- 
pose—just suppose—that he could pitch a ball 
that would fool the catcher? Would Redway 
ibe so popular then? But what sort of ball 
could he pitch that the catcher, not he, would 
be blamed for? 

Why, if Redway should let the ball get by 
him and the game should be lost — 

Suddenly the pitcher sat up straight, flushed 
with shame that he should have been guilty of 
| such a thought. Resolutely he put it out of 

his mind, and turned once more to his books. 

| At luncheon the next day he read the fore- 
casts of the game in the newspapers. There 
| was praise for the pitcher, but it sounded per- 
|functory to him. The catcher, hailed as a 
phenomenon, was pointed out as the player to 
| watch. 

| For the first time since he had won his M, 
| Turner did not thrill at the crowds in the 
| streets—crowds on their way to the big game. 
Something that had swelled in his breast in 





| other years as he saw men and women carrying | 


coach would not have said that last year. | the colors of St. Mary’s was absent now. He 


Then it would have been, “St. Mary’s depends 
on you, Turner.’’ 
Now it was all changed. For three years 


| became conscious after a while that Redway 


| was talking to him. 
| **Turner,’’ the catcher was saying, ‘‘be care- 


| Marshall early in the spring. 


shoulders you’ll reach his one weak spot.’ 

‘I guess I know how to play Todd,’’ an- 
| swered Turner, coldly. 
| Five thousand persons poured through the 
gates into St. Mary’s field that day. They 
massed in the stands and made them gay with 
college colors ; made them rock with the thunder 
of college songs and cheers. Over on the north 
stand the black and red of Rockton waved defi- 
ance across the diamond to the blue and gold 
of St. Mary’s. 

The first ball Turner pitched was a strike, 
}and almost before the rattling cheer of St. 
Mary’s had died down, Todd swung at the 
It went high into the air, a twisting 
| foul, and whipping off his mask, Redway went 


| ground, and then crashed heavily into the grand 


| walked to the box, gritting his teeth. The St. 
| Mary’s cheer was sweeping the field again, and 
| tacked on to it this time, he could hear: ‘‘Red- 
way! Redway! Redway!’’ 
For the first six innings Turner pitched 


He is a hard | next two batters, 
pitch the big game, there were two lions, and | hitter, but if you keep the ball round his| The effort, however, drew heavily on the 





effectively, and Miller, for Rockton, was not | 
far behind. In those six innings the Rockton | 
pitcher allowed but three scattered hits, and as | 
|inning after inning ended, the tension had | 
grown in the stands. Early in the game the | 
cheer leaders had disregarded collars and ties, 
and now, barethroated, they megaphoned their | 
instructions in a mixed frenzy of hope and | 
fear. 

In the seventh inning Miller fo. 4 moment 
weakened, with Redway at bat. As the 
catcher swung heavily, Turner half-rose from 
his seat on the bench, and then dropped back. 
He watched the ball bound to the center-field 
fence, and he felt something choke in his throat 
as Redway, sliding under the catcher’s arm, 

| beat the relay throw to the plate. 

Turner pitched the eighth inning in a daze. | 
He could feel the St. Mary’s stands still thrill- | 
ing with the joy of that mighty hit. Why 
was it Redway? Why could it not have been | 
Lohman? Why could it not have been any- | 
body else? In his anger he put three balls | 
| across the plate with terrific speed. Later, as | 


of the bench, he felt of his 
hands, and said, with 
admiration : 

‘*That was a lot of speed, 
Turner. They stung through 
the glove.’’ 

Turner did not reply. In 
imagination he could see the 
next issue of the college 
weekly. There it would be, 
in big, black type, ‘‘Redway’s 
hit wins the game!’’ and 

down in the story a simple 
statement that Turner had 
pitched good ball. 

Somebody shook him by 
the shoulder. 

*‘Wake up!’’ said Jenkins. 
‘Get out there, son, and pitch 
your head off !’’ 

So with the score one to 
nothing in favor of St. 
Mary’s, Turner walked into 
the box again. In games as 
close as this a pitcher must 
have a clear head and his 
nerves must be steady and 
strong. Although Turner did 
not know it, his temper had 
already unstrung him. Red- 
way, after the first two balls 
had been pitched, saw that 
something was wrong. The 
ball no longer broke with a 
sudden, sharp curve. 

“Right over, Dick!’’ he 
called, encouragingly. ‘He 
can’t hit it.’’ 

Turner resented what 
seemed to him a patronizing 
note in the catcher’s attempt 
to hearten him. Again he 
pitched without his usual 
deliberation, and again the 
curve failed to break. The 
batter met the ball squarely, 
and was on third base when 
the right-fielder threw in. 

The wild din of the Rockton 
cheering rang in Turner’s 
ears, and he thought that he 
had never before seen so much 
black and red at once. But 
the hit had sobered him for 
the moment. He regained 
control of the ball, and the 
weak hitters, struck out. 


open 





pitcher’s remaining nerve force. Suddenly his 
arm seemed to become listless, and although 
the next ball should have curved, it hit the 
batsman. 

There were two on the bases, two out, and a 
hit might mean the loss of the game. Although 
black and red flags fluttered madly, Turner did 
not see them now. He was trying to pitch as 
he had never pitched before, and Todd, at bat, 
swung vainly at the first two balls. Then came 
three maddening, wide balls in a row, and 
all at. once Turner lost his nerve. The next 
ball would, perhaps, mean victory or defeat. 

The pitcher walked in to take a short throw 
from Redway, and saw the catcher lay three 
fingers on his glove. It was the battery signal 
for a swift, straight ball. No chances could 
be taken; a wild pitch would surely mean the 
forcing in of the tying run. The ball would 
have to come straight over; the batter would 
have to swing. After that the game rested with 
the fielders. 

At the signal for a straight ball Turner nodded 
and his eyes suddenly flamed. The thought 
that had come to him the night before flashed 
across his mind. Redway was expecting a 
straight ball. If he should be thrown a quick 
curve, he would not be set to block it. Perhaps 
he would miss it. Turner’s mind was working 
feverishly. He realized that if the ball got 
away, the game would be tied and probably 
lost, but he believed that Redway would be 
blamed. That was the point—to humiliate 
Redway. In the blindness of his antagonism 
to the catcher he was unable to reason logically 
—to see that the coach and the players, and 
even many of the spectators, would not be 
deceived by his disregard of Redway’s signal. 

A hush had fallen over the field. The flags 
of blue and gold and the flags of black and red 
no longer waved. Out in the pitcher’s box, 
with all eyes on him, a college pitcher, with 
hate and fear in his heart, was forgetting honor 
and the fact that the blue and gold of old St. 
Mary’s was depending on him. 

In the St. Mary’s stands a man stood up and 
shouted something. Instantly the blue and 
gold was waving again, and three thousand 
men and women, their voices blending in a 


the pitcher had been the college lion; in his ful of Todd. I saw him when Rockton played | Redway unstrapped his chest-protector in front | mighty chorus, sang the war-song of St. 
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Mary’s, the song that every St. Mary’s man 
had sung for fifty years. The solemn, meas- 
ured strains, like some grand hymn, sounded 
across the field: 

“Hail ye true and loyal sons, 

Stout of heart, in danger strong — 

Turner, raising his arms to pitch the first 
cowardly ball he had ever thrown, felt his 
body grow cold. Why, that was the same song 
that he had sung last Thanksgiving day, when 
St. Mary’s held Rockton for downs on her 
three-yard line. He had sung it when the 
crew, rowing like demons, had beaten Mar- 
shall by half a boat’s length. And his father 
had sung that song at St. Mary’s before him, 
and was probably up there in the stands, sing- 
ing it now. 

Suddenly the hate left his heart. He could 
see Redway, his face drawn, waiting. No, 
Redway was a good fellow. He was a true 
and loyal son. Whatever Redway had said, he 
had said for the good of St. Mary’s. For the 
second time that day a lump came into the 


| pitcher’s throat. His eyes for an instant swept 
the stands. He could look at them calmly. 
He, too, was a true and loyal son. Good old 
blue and gold! Good old St. Mary’s! 

| He hurled the ball forward. There was a 
sharp crack. He saw the left-fielder running, 
| saw Jenkins’s head drop, saw Redway rise 
wearily from his crouch behind the plate. The 
next Rockton batter struck out, but two runs 
had come in on that hit. 

From the bench Turner saw St. Mary’s 
make one last effort to tie the score and fail. 
He walked to the gymnasium with his head 
|high in the air. Jenkins met him as he came 
from under the shower. 

‘*Too bad, Turner!’’ said the coach. ‘You 
pitched a good game. Too bad you lost!’’ 

‘*Thank you!’’ said Turner. 

But to himself he said, ‘‘I won.’”’? As the 
rough towel went across his shoulders, he 
hummed : 

‘Hail ye true and loyal sons, 
Stout of heart, in danger strong —” 
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ILVER, of course,’”’ said Betty, deci- 

‘Ss sively. ‘‘A tea-service, or else a case of 

forks and teaspoons, with Elsa’s mono- 
gram, and ‘H.’ for Haleyon, on the back.’’ 

“Oh, but silver is so solemn and chilly and 
conventional! Let’s give her a tea-set in French 
china—all fat rosebuds and gilt feet.’’ 

‘“‘My aunt —’’ began Theresa Root. 

‘*Yes, and where would those brittle cups 
and plates be, after five days of crossing the 
continent and two weeks on the rolling Pacific? 
Why not a lovely mahogany desk, or —’’ 

‘My aunt —’’ began Theresa, again. 

‘*And pay freight on whenever her engineer 
has a new appointment to St. Petersburg or 
Bogota. A handsome clock, say — 

‘“‘My aunt —’’ Theresa persevered. 

“0 Louise, clocks are so old-timey! While 
you’re at it, why not say a 
silver-plated ice-pitcher ?’’ 

‘My aunt —’’ Theresa’s pa- 
tient voice repeated. 

“Children, do be quiet. Let 
poor Theresa talk about her 
aunt.’’? Philippa pounded laugh- 
ingly for order. 

‘My aunt,’’ said Theresa, with 
unshaken calm, ‘‘had eight 
friends, who used to be her closest 
chums at Smith. So last year, 
when she was married, they all 
wanted to give her a community 
present. But they were rather 
scattered; one had gone as a 
missionary to Persia, and another 
had married a navy officer, so 
she was following the fleet—she 
was at Gibraltar just then; and 
another was in Dublin, and an- 
other in Old Mexico, and another 
in Sioux City, Iowa. But they 
managed it beautifully. Each 
girl sent five dollars to the one 
in Dublin, and she bought a 
beautiful tablecloth and two dozen 
napkins. Then each of the eight 
girls embroidered Aunt Bertha’s 
initials on the three napkins sent 
to her as her share, tied them 
up, all ribbons and silver paper, 
and sent them straight to Aunt 
Bertha. It fairly snowed napkins 
for a week or so. And Aunt 
Bertha cared more for that linen 
than she did for all the silver and 
cut glass and fussy things put 
together. And she laughed and 
cried over the letters that came 
with them, and she shows those 
napkins to everybody who comes 
into the house, although the em- 
broidery is nothing so wonderful. 
For the girl at Gibraltar had never learned how 
to darn, even, and the one at Sioux City forgot 
and let her baby play with one, and he chewed 
the initial till it’s rather one-sided. Yet Aunt 
Bertha simply adores them.’’ 

There was an electric pause. 

‘*Theresa, you’re a genius |’? 

**The very thing !’’ 

**But we can’t send to Dublin.’’ 

“Phil can buy beautiful linen in the city. 
We’ll make it a two-dollar assessment; there’s 
forty-six dollars. We’ll buy one fine cloth and 
two every-day ones, with napkins to match; 
that’s thirty-nine pieces—practically two initials 
apiece to work. Surely we can each embroider 
two initials in the three weeks’ time. Theresa, 
you deserve a vote of thanks !”’ 


The girls warmly echoed Sally’s praises. | 


Philippa beamed. This gift was within the 
compass of every girl’s purse. Best of all, it 
would be a ‘‘home gift,’’ and to their homeless 
little Elsa this linen, marked by their own loving 
stitches, would be a lifelong treasure. 

Philippa turned back to her desk as the girls 
trooped away. ‘‘For myself I hardly see 
where even the two dollars for my share of 
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| tinen willggome from. I meant to buy some 
new street gloves Saturday. Maybe my old 
ones will take me through the term if I clean 
them again, though they’re pretty shabby.’’ 

‘*Philippa!’’ Betty hurried in. Her cheeks 
were red; her dark blue eyes flashed. 

‘Philippa, listen! Surely you’re not going 
to let us stop with that absurdly trifling gift 
for Elsa! Two dollars apiece! Why, ten dol- 
lars apiece would be a moderate assessment. 
Then we could buy her some real gift.’’ 

Poor Philippa sat aghast. 

‘But, Betty, the linen will be a lovely 
present, and useful, too. She will be living so 
simply —’? 

‘But: such a stingy -present! Three table- 
cloths from the twenty-four of us !’? 





ELSA... 


“Tt’s as costly an outlay as we can afford. 
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For most of us girls even two dollars extra is a 
serious outlay.’’ 

**But this once, Phil! A wedding at Hal- 
cyon doesn’t come every day. Who could object 
to a ten-dollar assessment, anyway? And we 
could buy a charming tea-service for the two 
hundred and fifty !’’ 

“T know. But frankly, Betty, I for one 
| would object to a ten-dollar assessment. You 
needn’t look astonished. I mean it.’’ 

Betty gulped back an amazed exclamation. 
To hear this from Philippa, the soul of 
generosity ! 

‘I suppose, Phil, that you’d never let me 
pay two hundred, and let Halcyon pay the 
other fifty,’’ she pleaded. ‘‘Though I’d dearly 
love to.’? 

‘‘No, Betty, I couldn’t. The other girls 
would be piqued, and vexed, too. They’d feel 
that the gift was yours, not theirs.’’ 

‘*Well, then, I shall give her a separate gift, 
all my own,” retorted Betty. Her cheeks 
flamed. There were angry tears in her eyes. 
**And if you think best, I’ll not say one word, 
nor let anybody see my gift but you. I don’t 

| want to pique anybody, surely. But when I 








LIFTED OUT ONE DAINTY GOWN AFTER ANOTHER. 





have so much more than my share, I might be 
allowed to spend more than my share, too.’’ 

She ran away with swift, impatient steps. 
Philippa’s own eyes held a hot little spark. 
Nine times out of ten Betty was her loyal sup- 
porter. The tenth time, when Betty did fail 
her, it hurt to the core. 

Haleyon was seldom a placid abode. As the 
day of Elsa’s wedding drew near, it became a 
joyful vortex. Laden expressmen jangled the 
door-bells, and ran back and forth over Eliza’s 
freshly scrubbed porches; the beaming mail- 
carrier declared he was thankful that only one 
Haleyon girl was getting married at a time, 
else the government would have to set up a 
branch post-office. Elsa’s simple trousseau 
came home from the city on the same express 
that brought a big wooden case, much sealed, 
for Betty. 

‘‘Mercy, Betty! Tell us, quick! Are you 
going to be a Halcyon bride, too-?’’ cried 
Martha. ‘‘Oh, aren’t you going to open it 
now?’? For it was Betty’s obliging habit to 
open every box for the girls’ inspection the 
moment it arrived. ‘‘Do let us see!’’ 

‘*J—I’d rather not.’’ Betty hastily sent the 
expressman to her study. ‘‘Run along, Martha. 
Go see Elsa’s things; she’s opening them 
now.”’ 

‘But I’m perishing for a peep!’? Martha’s 
impish brown face besought. 

“Oh, do come away, and don’t tease so!’’ 
Betty’s cheeks were crimson with annoyance. 
“T’m going to Elsa’s right now.’’ 

Martha went with her, grumbling. But she 
promptly forgot her grievance, and joined the 
enthusiastic crowd which surged round Elsa’s 
boxes. 

**O girls, don’t be so excited ; they’re nothing 
wonderful.’? Elsa, aglow with shy happiness, 
lifted out one dainty gown after another, to a 
chorus of ecstatic shrieks. ‘‘Yes, they really 
are pretty, aren’t they? Isn’t this coat a dear? 
Yes, that’s the wedding-dress. I’ll put it on, 
so you can see.’’ 

Haleyon subsided in awed delight. The 
wedding-gown, a soft white mull, was the 
simplest of all; but it was made lovely by row 
on row of narrow real Valenciennes, which 
had decked Elsa’s mother’s trousseau. 

*‘But, Elsa!’’ Martha, the un- 
terrified, broke the admiring 
hush. ‘‘I thought madame was 
to make it by hand! Look at 
those machine stitches !’’ 

“Oh, but they’re so fine, they’1l 
never show.’’ Helena rushed to 
the rescue. 

“Oh, I don’t care,’’ laughed 
Elsa. ‘I did want some hand- 
work, but it would cost too 
much. ’’ 

‘Yet it would have been so 
pretty,’’ insisted Martha. 

‘*Y-yes, I know.’’ Elsa’s 
bright face clouded. ‘‘I did want 
this one dress to be exactly right. 
Then I’d set my heart on a little 
spray of hand-embroidery, just a 
spray of clovers, on the yoke. 
But that would have cost ten 
dollars, and—well, I couldn’t 
afford it, that was all. It’s 
pretty enough, anyway. Isn’t 
it, girls?’’ 

“Tt’s perfectly beautiful !’’ 
Helena assured her, vehemently, 
and the other girls joined in. 
Only Betty sat silent, with an 
odd look in her eyes. Betty was 
thinking, and thinking hard. 

‘Do you start to-morrow for 
your week in the country, Elsa ?’’ 
asked Theresa, presently. 

“Yes. Philippa says I must 
go, for everything is ready, and 
she thinks I’d better run away 
and get rested.’’ 

“‘T wish you’d leave your new 
clothes here, so we could try ’em 
on,’’? said Martha, cheerfully. 
“TI want to take the pattern off 
that pink blouse. Mayn’t I?’’ 

“Of course,’? laughed Elsa. 
“Do anything you like, only don’t wear the 
things out, for they’re fated to see hard 
service.’? 

Elsa slipped away the next morning for her 
week of country quiet. Philippa, with much 
hilarious pomp and circumstance, was formally 
installed custodian of the pretty gowns till her 
return. 

Late that afternoon Betty called Philippa 
into her room. 

“I bought something for Elsa as my own 
gift, just as I said,’ Betty began, a shade 
defiantly. ‘*What do you think of it, Phil?’’ 

Philippa bent eagerly over the exquisite 
white velvet cases. Teapot, sugar-bowl, cream- 
jug and hot-water pitcher, all in simple, 
beautiful colonial design. 

“T think it is the loveliest silver I ever 
saw,’’ Philippa exclaimed. ‘‘Elsa will be over- 
whelmed. And—O Betty! You had each piece 
engraved with her monogram—inside a tiny 
clover wreath! Her favorite flower! Betty, 
you think of everything !’’ 

Betty’s eyes danced. ‘‘I hoped you’d notice 
that. Do you truly think Elsa will like it?’’ 

‘Like it, indeed! She’ll think the world 
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of it. She couldn’t help loving a gift from 
you, Betty.’’ 

The defiance faded from Betty’s eyes. She 
colored faintly. 

‘TI was a pig to insist, I know that, Phil, 
but I did want to give Elsa something besides 
just a bit of embroidered linen—though this 
silver is a trifle, at best.’? 

‘Well, Elsa won’t call it a trifle. She’ll 
treasure it for all time. Speaking of the linen, 
Betty, will you have time to mark the table- 
cloths ?”” 

‘‘Dear me, yes. I’ve finished them all.”’ 

** Finished them ?”’ 

‘*Yes. I learned to embroider rapidly at the 
convent, you know. Here they are.’’ 

Philippa had seen much of Betty’s perfect 
needlework, yet she cried out now with delight: 

‘Betty, those monograms are too dear! And 
—you’ve even worked the clover wreath round 
them! Just as it is engraved on the silver! 
You’re a magic-maker! Elsa will go wild.’’ 

‘I thought she’d like it,’’ said Betty, nod- 
ding. “Elsa so loves dainty hand - sewing. 
What a shame she didn’t insist that madame 
should make her wedding-dress by hand.’’ 

“T know. She’s disappointed, but she won’t 
say so. The ten dollars’ extra expense was too 
great, that was all.’’ 

“Phil!’? Betty laid down the silver. 
have charge of Elsa’s clothes ?’’ 

‘Yes. Why?’’ 

Betty sparkled. 

‘‘Let me take the wedding -dress back to 
madame, and have the hand-work put in!’’ 

**O Betty, I wouldn’t dare. And Elsa 
might not like it.’’ 

‘You are right. That wouldn’t do at all. 
Yet—would Elsa care if I did that hand-work? 
Surely she wouldn’t mind if I did every stitch 


“You 


myself.’’ 
**You haven’t the time.’’ 
‘*Yes, I have. I can do the insertion Satur- 


day, and—and one or two other little touches in 
an evening or so. Please let me!’’ 

Philippa hesitated, but only a moment. Then, 
as always, she and Betty locked little fingers 
solemnly on their secret bargain. 

Two days before her wedding Elsa returned, 
her cheeks like roses from the week of outdoors. 
Late that evening Betty slipped into her room, 
carrying the case of beautiful silver. 

*O—O Betty!’? That was all Elsa could 
say. She was delighted, there was no doubt of 
that. Yet she was quite dazed with the mag- 
nificence of the gift. Betty was satisfied with 
her bewildered appreciation. She ran back to 
her own room, dimpling with contentment. 

It was a hot May night; every door and 
window in Halcyon stood open. Presently 
Philippa’s step came down the hall. Betty, 
hurrying on the last initialed napkin, heard 
Elsa’s voice: 

**Phil, is that you? Phil, look! .Betty says 
you know about this, but that I’m not to show 
the other girls. Isn’t it the most beautiful 
silver you ever saw? And look at the engraved 
clover wreath! Wasn’t it precisely like Betty 
to think of engraving my flower, too?’’ 

**Precisely,’’ agreed Philippa’s voice. 

‘It’s almost as lovely as if it were something 
of Betty’s own hand-work,’’ went on Elsa’s 
low tones. ‘‘I’ve been hoping that maybe she’d 
make me something that was really her own 
work. Perhaps I’m foolish; but you girls all 
have mothers and aunts, to make you cunning, 
dainty things. You can’t imagine how much 
I care for home presents, just because I’ve 
never had them. I almost asked Betty if she’d 
make me a handkerchief of her work, but she 
is so busy I didn’t dare.’’ 

There sounded a faint chuckle from Philippa. 
Betty’s eyes were dancing out of her head. 
She had forgotten all the proprieties, and was 
listening shamelessly. 

There was the rasp of a key. 

“TI want to take one peep at my gorgeous 
raiment,’’ Elsa went on, laughing, ‘‘to make 
sure the trousseau is all here. Why, where’s 
my wedding-dress ?’’ 

“On the top shelf. I laid it there yesterday. 
Good night !’’ 

“Oh, were you taking the pattern off, too?’’ 
laughed Elsa. 

There was a pause. Then— 

‘*Philippa! Come back, quick!- Who had 
this dress? It—look, it’s all done over by 
hand! How lovely! Philippa Carroll Popple- 
ham, did you do it?’”’ 

“I? Not one stitch !’’ 

“Then who— O Phil, look at the clover 
wreaths!’’ Elsa’s voice rose sharp with excite- 
ment. ‘‘Clover—my flower! They’re embroid- 
ered like frostwork! Whoever could — 

‘‘Suppose you run and find Betty.’’ 

‘ ‘Betty 1? 

Elsa rushed down the hall like a whirlwind. 
Before Betty could reach the door, Elsa, dress 
and all, hurtled into her arms. 

‘Betty! You!’? Elsa hugged Betty and the 
dress, both at once, in rapturous delight. ‘“To 
think of it! So you took your precious time 
to do this beautiful thing for me!’? Her voice 
dropped suddenly. ‘‘You don’t know what I 
mean. It’s as if I had somebody really belong- 
ing to me. No, I won’t try to thank you. I 
never could. But I’ll love you for this as 
long as I live. Good night!’’ 

Not one word about the silver service, worth 
twenty times those few hours’ stitches. Yet 
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Betty nodded to herself with a warm content- 
ment. Slowly she began to understand. 

“It’s not what I give Elsa, it’s the things 
that I do myself for her that count,’’ she 
reflected. ‘‘I wonder if it’s the same with 
other people, too. Philippa, for instance. 
Maybe so.”’ : 

Assuredly Betty was beginning to under- 
stand. 

Elsa’s wedding-day was clear and golden. 
Halcyon was never more beautiful ; every bush 
in the wide, straggling old rose-garden tossed 
with bloom to honor the dear bride. ‘Ihe house- 
hold was astir betimes. Even Philippa, who 
had worked till long past midnight, hurrying 
on the very last preparations, came down early. 
She was pale and tired, for the week had been 
a taxing one, and Halcyon, strung to concert 
pitch, had been a handful to manage. As she 
confided to Betty, she had felt, those seven 
days, as if she were walking a very narrow 
plank over a large and excited volcano. 

However, all had gone well. Young Garri- 
son, and his brother Theodore, who was to be 
best man, had arrived, and were quartered at 
Professor Houghton’s. Every gift was fin- 
ished, every room in Halcyon was in exquisite 
order. Yet in the face of all this reassurance, 
Philippa was oddly nervous. 

“T know I’m unreasonable,’’ she confided to 
Betty. ‘‘But some calamity is bound to 
happen. I feel it in my bones.’’ 

Haleyon sat down to breakfast, twenty-four 
chattering, excited girls, the others more agi- 
tated than the bride herself. But in the midst of 
the babel of talk and laughter there was a sudden 
pause. Elsa’s voice rang out, distinct and clear : 

**Yes, every solitary thing is ready. Except 
the address tags for my trunks. Will you type- 
write them, Helena? Sailing steamer Monolai, 
July 1. Mrs. Richard Garrison, 94 Holm Ter- 
race, Auckland, New Zealand.’’ 

‘‘Auckland, New Zealand!’’ There rose the 
voice of Martha Brewster. ‘‘Elsa, think! It 
sounds so far away! How can we let you go!’’ 

The other girls echoed Martha’s gasp. 
Twenty-three pairs of eyes turned to Elsa with 
sudden startled realization. Auckland, New 
Zealand! And for Elsa, their comrade, their 
beloved little chum! 

A moment Philippa’s own eyes grew dim. 
Then, with swift fright, she felt the flood of 
rising panie sweep through the long room. If 
the girls should break down and sadden Elsa’s 
wedding-day ! 

She stumbled to her feet. 

“Girls, don’t!’’ She frowned sternly at 
the row of white faces. Her own voice shook 
and stammered. ‘‘We mustn’t think of that. 
We — 

‘‘W-well, but she really is going. And it 
may be years and years —’’ Martha’s sentence 
halted in a sob. 

Philippa felt the roomful slipping from her 
hold. She stared forlornly at the pale, trem- 
bling girls ; she made a despairing clutch for her 
own flying self-control. Then—the inspired imp 
that ruled Martha’s days rose to the occasion. 

Martha, sobbing outright, plunged to her feet 
and snatched for her handkerchief. Her out- 
flung arm struck the tall glass pitcher of maple- 
sirup. There was a shriek, a crash, then a 
wave of laughter that shook Halcyon’s solid 
walls. Alas, poor Martha! 

*T’ve always loved maple-sirup, but this 
once I’ve had enough !’’ she gulped, as Philippa 
weakly mopped at the dark, luscious stream. 
‘‘Lucky this dress will wash. I had to upset 
something, and I’m glad it was only the 
sirup.”’ 

‘*You came near enough to upsetting all Hal- 
eyon,’’ said Betty, severely. But there was 
no use in scolding Martha. The danger was 
past and gone. Halcyon sat now in ‘‘chortling’’ 
ranks, too overcome with irresponsible joy to 
remember even the tragic cause of Martha’s 
downfall. The day was saved. 

‘‘And Martha really saved it. Though she 
didn’t intend to,’’ said Betty, as she and Phi- 
lippa hurried away to dress. 

“Tt will stay saved now, I’m thankful to 
say,’’ returned Philippa. ‘‘I couldn’t stand it 
for us to let our selfish regret darken one 
minute of Elsa’s day. It’s the least we can 
do, to give her a happy, homelike memory, 
one that she can carry all the way to New 
Zealand with her, and keep forever.’’ 

‘*You’ve made Halcyon a home for Elsa, and 
for all the rest of us, straight through,’’ vowed 
Betty, loyally. 

“T’m afraid I’ve made it a pretty poor imi- 
tation,’’ said Philippa, wearily. Then she shut 
her lips and turned away. Perhaps, as Betty 
said, she was too tired to be reasonable. But 
through these last weeks the sense of failure 
had been upon her hourly. 

However, the hours that followed gave her 
little time for regret. The group of older 
guests arrived—the president, the dean and a 
few kindly friends. The Haleyon girls took 
their places, a quiet, white-robed array. Then 
softly, happily, their little Elsa took her vows 
beside the grave, chivalrous boy who had come 
to claim her. And until the last twilight hour, 
when the girls gathered at the carriage door to 
Say good-by, Elsa’s wedding-day shone as 
radiant as the sunshine that illumined it. 

‘‘Not one thing to be sorry for,’”’ sighed Betty, 
slipping into Philippa’s room for a late good 
night. ‘Phil, you’re a magic-worker! An 





hour ago, when we had to bid Elsa and her | 
husband good-by, I was afraid that Martha | 


would upset everything, just as she did this | }* 


morning. But it all went through so beauti- | 
fully! It’s too good to be true.’’ 

“I’m glad you think so,’’ said Philippa, 
listlessly. Now that all the excitement was 
past, the old sense of worry and apprehension 
had waked again. ‘‘We’ll miss Elsa dread- 
fully, though. And I can’t help feeling that 
I’ve neglected so much! I keep wondering 
whether Halcyon is really worth while.’’ 

*‘T know one thing for a certainty,’’ returned 
Betty, crisply. ‘‘ Namely, that you’re too 
tired to know what you’re talking about. 
Take twelve hours’ sleep, and you’ll find your- 
self cheered up. Did you see the two letters I 
put on your desk? Good night!’’ 

Philippa took up her letters. One was from 
Uncle Jimmy. The other was not a letter, but 
a note, scrawled on a sheet of Halcyon station- 
ery, and crowded into an envelope addressed, 
“To Miss Philippa.’””  ~ 

‘‘What can it be?’’ Philippa glanced won- 
dering down the page, closely written in a 
firm masculine hand. 

“Dear Miss Philippa,” itran. “All day I’ve tried 
to muster up courage to tell you something, but I 
couldn’t find words for it. Perhaps because there 
are no words that can fitly tell you what it has 
meant to me to come and find Elsa in the real home 
that you have made for her—the home that she has 
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a hillside, overlooking 
the upper valley of the 
turbulent Androscoggin, 
leans a now mossy gravestone, thus inscribed: | 


| N A little graveyard on 


Valorous Paine. 
A Preacher of the Gospel. 
Born 1791, Died 1874, Aged 83 years. 
Beneath is chiseled the following quaint stanza: | 


When Comet flamed acrost the Sky, 
And War’s grim Chariot thundered by, 
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always longed for and never known. No, I can’t 
begin to tell you what this has meant to both of 
8s. Elsa has told me a good deal in her letters, 
but all the letters in the world could not tell me 
half of what I’ve seen to-day with my own eyes. 

“Elsa will thank you as long as she lives for the 
beautiful wedding-day that you gave her. But I 
shall thank you, not just for that one day, but for 
all the weeks and months before, through which 
you gave her the feeling of a home, the under- 
standing of what it means, its real secrets. We'll 
be living like two nomads for years, I dare say. 
But wherever Elsa is will be home for me. And 
you’re the one who has heartened her for the work | 
of making it home for both of us, even in the rough | 
places. Now that you’ve taught her how, she’ll 
know how to go on. | 

“T’ve bungled what I meant to say. However, 
you can make it out. Believe every word of it. 
It is from Elsa as well as from me. 

“Yours sincerely, Richard Garrison.” 

Philippa read the letter three times over | 
before she put it down. 

‘*Perhaps Halcyon is worth while—for all 
my forebodings and failures. It was good of 
him to say that. Now for Uncle Jimmy’s 
letter !’’ 

She opened the envelope. 

‘He was ina hurry,’”’ she remarked. ‘‘He 
always uses the typewriter when he’s in a 
particular rush.’’ 

Her eyes raced down the first page. Then 
the smile faded from her lips. She stared at 
the letter stupidly. Her cheeks grew white. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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weleome. Each in turn 
was asked to conduct 
family prayers, and had 
free opportunity to 
expound his views of salvation—to all of which 
the old squire was wont to listen calmly and 
without argument. 

He would say: 

“‘Well, Brother Paine, how are you to-day ?’’ 
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Exhorter Paine his voice did raise, 
Foretelling woes for many days. 
“The Besom of the Lord!” cried he, 
“Repent, or die in misery!” 


‘*War’s grim chariot’’ referred to 
the war with Mexico in Zachary 
Taylor’s days; and the comet was 
the singular comet of 1843, which, 
when first seen, was erroneously 
supposed to be a sudden, erratic 
return of Halley’s comet, —now visi- 
ble to us, —which had appeared eight 
years before, in 1835. 

Astronomers soon announced that 
the comets were not the same; but 
for a time many believed that 
Halley’s comet had turned back 
prematurely, as a warning of war 
or the end of time. For it was then 
that William Miller predicted the 
end of the world; and Valorous 
Paine, who had been in turn a Free 
Baptist and a Methodist exhorter, 
now became an ardent Millerite. 

As a boy, at the old squire’s farm 
in Maine, I remember V alorous Paine 
well—a tall, spare, aged man, with 
very long, white hair which he 
allowed to hang in a roll about his 
coat collar. Maine people pronounced 
his name Valo’-rous, with the accent 
on the second syllable, but ‘‘Comet 
Paine’’ was the name he most com- 
monly went by. 

He had a stiff knee, and walked 








| threats which came to my ears. 





above the dam. Not only the flume and 
water-wheel went out, but the whole pond 
burst forth, doing me two or three thousand 
dollars’ damage. I had Kerry arrested; he 
was found guilty in court and imprisoned for 
a year.’’ 

The old squire gave me another thoughtful 
glance. ‘‘My son,’’ said he, ‘‘I suppose if I 
were back at that time now, I might not appeal 
to thé law in such a case, or try to have such 
a man sent to prison.’’ 

**He deserved it!’’ I exclaimed. 

“I suppose he did,’’ the old squire replied, 
‘but prison did not reform him. It made him 
worse. When he got out, he went round making 
He swore he 
would have his revenge and that he would 
follow me to the end of my life! I svon 


| learned, too, that his threats were far from 


being idle. 
‘But he had now grown more cunning. 
Nothing could be traced to him. I lost sheep. 


| Out in the horse-pasture a valuable colt died 
| suddenly, in great agony, evidently poisoned. 


One morning in August we found that some 
one had pulled up by the roots our entire vege- 
table-garden. A dozen valuable young plum- 
and pear-trees were also ‘girdled’ with a knife, 
so that they all died. A well from which we 
| then took water for use at our house was found 
| to have three dead cats in it. The large wooden 
| pump at the barn well was filled with dry 
beans one night, which swelled and burst the 
| pump. 
‘*These are merely a few of the losses and 
| vexations which we suffered constantly for 
several years. I hired men to watch at night, 
and often watched myself,—for I was a young 
man then,—hoping to catch Kerry at his mis- 
chief and have him legally dealt with again. 
But we were unable to trap him; he had 
grown sly and cunning. 

“He contrived to do me an even greater 
| injury. That was the time when farmers in 
| Maine were beginning to have their apple- 
| orchards grafted. Hitherto we had raised little 
save ‘natural fruit,’ as it is called, small sour 
and sweet apples, having no market 
value. A young man then living 
near us, named Cyrus Littlefield, 
had learned the art of grafting, 
and for several springs had gone 
about, setting Baldwin scions, which 
he procured from orchards in Massa- 
chusetts. 

“T struck a bargain with Little- 
field to graft a hundred of our trees 
to Baldwins. He had the scions 
eut in December. They were tied 
up in small bundles and put in his 
cellar through the winter, and in 
the spring he grafted the entire 
hundred trees with what he sup- 
posed to be those Baldwin scions 
from Massachusetts. 

‘The scions lived well. This was 
in 1839. By 1843 the grafts had 
come to bear apples, when to my 
complete mystification I found that 
they were about the worst, meanest 
little sour apples one ever tasted! 
There had been some serious mis- 
take. The wrong scions had been 
set. Littlefield felt badly enough. 
He could not understand it at all. 
No more could I. My orchard was 
as good as ruined. 

‘*Then came Miller, predicting the 
end of the world that year; the 
comet also appeared. Valorous 
Paine, at that time an exhorter of 
the Methodist denomination, became 
an ardent Millerite, and began hold- 
ing a series of meetings. I have little 

















with a stout white ash cane, which 
he called his ‘‘dog-killer.’’ The old 
man hated dogs, and was much 
inclined to hit out at all stray canines he met 
abroad. ‘‘Beware of dogs!’’ he would cry, 
quoting Scripture, and then he would give poor 
Bose a thump with that cane. 

He was never an amiable man, I think; that 
was not his nature; but he had been a vehe- 
ment preacher. Not a winner of souls to grace 
by the power of mercy and love, but an impas- 
sioned threatener and driver of souls to repent- 
ance through fear of wrath to come. 

During his last years we often came across 
him on the road, as we drove to or from the 
village. Generally he would be in the middle 
of the highway, and we would have to pull up 
and turn out to get past him. He would not 
budge an inch himself, even for a loaded team. 

We boys did not like him, for in passing, if 
he were not given the entire road, some strong 
Scripture text, reflecting on the hardihood of 
youth, was likely to come hurtling about our 
ears, frequently concerning the reckless driving 
of Jehu. Moreover, he always expected that 
people would stop and take him in, and give 
him a good seat. The young fellows sometimes 
failed to do this, but did not often get out of 
ear-shot without hearing from him. 

Whenever I chanced to be out with the old 
squire, and met him, we always stopped and 
took him in, The old squire was a Congrega- 
tionalist himself; but the Methodist and Baptist 
ministers, and even the Universalist, came to 
the old farm to stay over Sunday with us as 


“SEND ME TO PRISON AGAIN, SQUIRE! 


PRISON! I DESARVE IT! I DESARVE ITI” 


**Jest crawlin’ along, squire,’’ the old man 
would reply. ‘‘Jest crawlin’ along on airth 
till the Lord calls.’’ 

We would take him in to ride with us; and 
if it were the single-seated wagon, I would 
have to sit in behind. As we went on, the old 
squire would usually mention the comet of 
*43, and ask the aged preacher if he remem- 
bered the time when he had brought Bill Kerry 
to repentance and made him confess about the 
Baldwin scions. 

I heard that reference so many times that 
my curiosity was excited, and one day, after 
we had parted company with Preacher Paine 
and I had resumed my seat, I asked who this 
Bill Kerry was, and what he had done to those 
scions. 

The old squire laughed and said: 

“Tt was this way, my son. Back in those 
days I had an enemy in the person of this 
William Kerry. He was a Province man. I 
had hired him for two years as sawyer at the 
mill which we used to have on Foy’s Stream 
before the pine was cut off hereabouts. 

‘Kerry proved a poor sawyer; and people 
complained so much about our lumber that I | 
was at last obliged to hire another man in his | 
place. He took that as a grievance and a great | 
piece of injustice on my part. He was an| 
ignorant, bad-tempered man; and one night | 
he went to the mill and sawed off the posts of | 
the flume. It was in the spring of the year. 





often as the Congregationalist. All were made 


There was a heavy head of water in the pond 


SEND ME TO 





doubt that he was sincere and 
believed what he preached; but he 
went to great lengths. He had a 
long robe of white cotton cloth made for him- 
self, and went about bareheaded, with a long 
staff in his hand. 

‘*He was certainly a very impressive figure 

as he came to the meeting-house on those April 
and May evenings, when the comet was show- 
ing so plainly in the western sky. In those 
|days he was a strong man, as well as a tall 
| one, and he had a very powerful voice. He 
| was also very much in earnest, and as he 
walked the road in his long robe and drew 
near the meeting-house, he was wont to raise 
| his staff high, and pointing to the comet, shout 
in his deep, solemn tones : 

** *Behold the besom of the sky! Behold 
the great broom of the Lord! It is coming— 
coming—coming! It is rushing toward the 
earth a hundred miles nearer every second! 
When it comes, the elements will melt with its 
fervent heat. The lakes will boil like pots on 
the fire! This great river will run a stream of 
boiling water. Water will boil at the bottom 
of all the wells. Sinners, are you ready for 
that day ?’ 

‘*Those, my son, are some of the words 
which Valorous Paine was wont to utter and 
to preach at his meetings that spring. I did 
not attend them very much myself, but many 
people did, and a great religious revival began 
which may have done good. Strange things 
occurred. As Exhorter Paine approached the 


| meeting-house one night in his white robe, 


shouting his solemn warnings, not less than 
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fifty people at once fell down in an ecstasy of | mischief, and finally, how he had crept into 


excitement. This was then called ‘losing their 
strength.’ Others cried out wildly, confessing 
their sins. 


‘‘In justice to Mr. Paine, it should be said 
that he tried to make the results of his preaching 
practical. He spent much time hearing the 
confessions of those who had done wickedly, 
and bade them all make restitution. Some had 
stolen, some had slandered their neighbors. If 
they hesitated, Paine took them firmly by the 
arm, led them to those whom they had injured, 
sternly bidding them confess the wrong they 
had done, and rectify it as far as they were 
able. 

‘‘He was a practical reformer. That of itself 
is a strong point which I want you to keep in 
mind. In 1843 people did not know as much 
about astronomy as they do to-day. But even 
if a person is ignorant, we can respect him, if 
he is earnest and right-minded. 

‘“‘Among those who ‘lost their strength’ one 
night at the meeting-house was my enemy, 
William Kerry. Like many others, Kerry was 


woefully frightened by what was said of the | 


comet and the end of the world. It was 
believed that the great, final catastrophe was 
but a few weeks ahead, and that the wicked 
had but brief time for repentance and prepara- 
tion. 

‘In his alarm, Kerry poured out sad, ter- 
rible revelations of wrong-doing; and the next 
morning Paine brought him to me, by the arm, 
to confess and promise restitution. The man 
was panic-stricken, his voice shook, he trem- 
bled as if in an ague fit, and tears streamed 
down his face, as in broken words and on his 
knees he tried to tell of all the mischief that he 
had done us: how he had pounded window- 
glass in a mortar to put with the salt which 
he had laid out for that poor colt, all about the 
cats and the girdled fruit-trees ; in short, more 
than fifty such acts of wanton and criminal 





Littlefield’s cellar, by an outer bulkhead door 
at night, and changed the bundles of Baldwin 
scions for sprouts cut from the sourest, most 
worthless apple-tree he could find. 

“<I done it! I done it, squire!’ he kept 
crying out. ‘Send me to prison again, squire! 
Send me to prison! I desarve it! I desarve 
it!’ 

‘*Repentance is a good thing. But the sight 
of him rather disgusted me. 

‘Get up, Bill,’ I said to him. ‘Stand on 
your feet. You have done me a great deal of 


harm. But I do not wish to send you to) 
|the familiar comforts and proprieties of a 


prison again. Yet if you did what you say you 
did with those scions, I want you to hire 
and pay Littlefield for grafting that orchard 
over again next May.’ 

‘‘He promised. In fact, he promised any- 





thing and everything in the way of reform and | 
a better life. Preacher Paine prayed fervently | 
for us both, and led Kerry away.”’ 

The old squire paused, for we were now in | 


| sight of home. 


‘But did he have the orchard grafted over 
again?’’ I asked. 

“Oh, no,’’ replied the old squire, smiling. 
*‘T did not expect that he would. The comet 
did not strike the earth, and the end of the, 
world did not come as Miller predicted. Kerry | 
recovered from his fright, but as the weeks 
passed he was so chagrined over what he had 
confessed that he left the place and went West. 
We heard of him twice after that, once that he 
was mate on a Missouri River steamboat, and 
afterwards that he was concerned with the 
notorious border ruffians, who committed so 
many outrages in Kansas. 

“It did not much surprise me to hear this of 
Bill. Frightening people into repentance may 
do some good at times, for a little while, but 
on the whole it is not the best way. There 
are better methods of reforming the world.’’ 


sleep? 





CARAVAN LIF Ey, IN AFRICA 


‘By Sic HARRY. 


“In Gwo Parts SY 
a4 


re 
C ‘est. dip life in Africa is -“j 
fast disappearing under the =; 
régime of railways, motor ~~ :4! 
roads, coaches, river and lake steam- 
ers. The writer of this article is 
still in early middle age, but he has 
known all the sections of Africa in 
what might be called the ‘‘caravan’’ period, 
and perhaps some notes of his on a fascinating 
stage of African exploration may not be with- 
out interest to those readers who only know 
the Africa of the sleeping-car, the luxurious 
steamer and the first-class hotel. 

I will begin by a hypothetical journey in 
North Africa—Tunis-Algeria—in 1879-80. 

Imagine leaving your hotel of that period, 
with its somewhat squalid Levantine comfort, 
a tawdry stucco building on the outside of the 
walls of old Tunis. It is very early morning, 
and the just-risen sun is tinting the minarets 
and whitewashed walls with rose- or flame- 
color, and the unlighted hollows of the alleys 
and narrow, vaulted streets are bluish-gray or 
blue-black in contrast. You have been called 
before dawn by your black Wargli servant,— 
from the Saharan oases,—have drunk a nasty 
cup of thick coffee, and have sleepily mounted 
a golden-bay horse that is rather inclined to 
buck-jump and to bite the other horses of the 
cavalcade. The heavy baggage has gone on 
ahead, roped on the hump of a camel. 

A picturesque cavalry soldier of the bey, 
splendidly mounted on a black barb, salutes as 
you ride past him, and then possibly spits in 
the dust, for you are still the loathed Christian 
in the eyes of this.rustic Mohammedan from 
the Kef uplands. 

The Wargli servant, valet, cook, is mounted 
on a mule as black as himself; the spruce “‘jani- 
zary,’’ who has been lent by the consulate as 
interpreter and guide, rides a vicious-looking 
gray stallion, with red nostrils and a mouth 
already foaming over the cruel bit. 

Your own mount is eager to get out of the 
narrow town ways, and in his haste to jostle 
past the janizary’s gray stallion, you nearly 
start on your expedition crippled by the inter- 
change of equine amenities—snaps of teeth and 
kicks aimed half-heartedly amid much neighing 
of ferocious import. 


Beginning the Journey. 


T LAST, passing through a superb Moorish 
arch, you are out in the open, and amble 
swiftly through strange suburbs of low 

whitewashed houses, Jewish and Moorish 
cemeteries, dusty plantations of cactus, palms, 
pepper-trees, olives and terebinths, with here 
and there a domed tomb or shrine, a caravansary 
with neighing horses, a fountain, a deserted, 
haif-ruined palace, a Roman aqueduct, or bar- 
racks for untidy foot-soldiers. Then by degrees 
it is the open country on each side of the pro- 
foundly dusty road. The turf, already browned, 
although it is only April, is literally spangled 
with lovely flowers. Away back from the road 
are clumps of large, bushy, gnarled olive- 
trees, or within half-ruined enclosures, glossy 
orange-groves hung with glowing red-gold fruit. 








“JOHNSTON RX = 
o tees One 

To leave the road- 
way for the turf is 


lily, and the reminder that Solomon in all his 
glory was not arrayed like one of these. 

The short afternoon ride has a sobriety 
about it. The horses canter listlessly or amble 
sleepily toward their goal—the white town at 
the base of the long blue range of hills. The 
ground on each side of the broad, dusty track, 
once a Roman highway, is like a brilliant 


Oriental carpet with wild flowers, their colors | 


rendered even more lovely by the sloping rays 
of the April sun. 

Yet you ride with some small feeling of 
apprehensiveness. It may chance to be your 
first night in ‘‘barbarous’’ Africa away from 


European hotel. You are to lodge at the house 
of a Moorish notability, recommended by your 
consul, to whom a letter of introduction has 
already been sent on, tegether with your lug- 
gage, the last on a camel escorted by a second 
cavalry soldier. How and where. will you 
What will you eat? Where can you 
| wash? 

The surrounding country no longer seems 
quite familiar. The scrub of uncultivated 
lands seems harsher and more impenetrable, 
the hills frown in indigo shadow, dotted here 
and there by cubes of white—the tombs of holy 
| men, the lurking-places at night, you are sure, 
| of robbers, and possibly hyenas. 


Your Moorish Host. 


UT once in the little town, now pearly 
gray in the evening light, flecked with 
lemon - colored house lights here and 
there, things seem friendlier. In one of the 
broader streets—the road is obviously a Roman 
pavement—your cavalcade draws up before a 
broad-banded horseshoe arch in white stucco 
which enshrines a great, nail-studded door. 
A sedate-looking Moor with ivory face, clipped, 
bristling white beard, and fierce, white mus- 
tache tinted with amber,—but he has kind 
brown eyes,—shuffies off a stone slab in the 
deep archway, and assists you to descend, 
murmuring as he does so polite Arab greet- 
ings. This is Si’ Sliman bel Haj, your host 
for the night. 
He pushes you through a small door cut in 





are surfeited, and plead your miserable Euro- 
pean stomach and its want of capacity ade- 
quate to Tunisian hospitality. 

This you explain in a mixture of Arabic and 
French, with eloquent gestures. Then follow 
washing of hands and lips with rose-water and 


| clean napkins, Turkish coffee, a few puffs at a 


hubble-bubble pipe or a cigarette—and your 
host bids you a courteous good night. 


An Uncomfortable Bed. 


Y THE light of a Moorish oil-lamp—very 
B like a Roman—you undress and lie down 

in one of the alcoves on a very lumpy 
mattress, with a cruelly hard bolster for pillow 
and wadded quilts for covering. In spite of 
this discomfort and of the only too evident 
fleas, the forty miles’ ride has so completely 
exhausted you that an almost dreamless 
slumber sets in till you are again called at 
the dawn, and after a perfunctory toilet, 
resume the ride westward, conscious at first 
of a terribly stiff and painfully flea-bitten 
body. 

But day after day in the peaked Moorish 
saddle and night after night in Arab houses 
soon harden you to the elementary discomforts 
of North African travel, although of the 
romance you are not likely to weary—gaunt 
red Roman ruins, Roman watercourses choked 
with oleanders, deserted quarries of the red 
Numidian marble, Bedouin encampments de- 
fended by ferocious but very beautiful dogs, 
like very large chows, but always with lemon- 
tinted white fur and bright black eyes. 

Out of these encampments stalk tall, hand- 
some Berbers in hooded burnooses of dirty 
white, and their good-looking, cherry-cheeked 
wives in classical garments—so far as shape 
and cut are concerned—of invariable indigo 
blue, looped and fastened with massive silver 
pins and brooches. The nearly naked brown 
children are in most cases lovely, but they are 
dirty and purposely neglected in appearance, 
to avert the evil eye. 

At last you are in the Aurés mountains, ina 
climate exceedingly like that of England. The 
woods are thick with cork-oaks, ilex, wild 
olive, holly, hawthorn and pine. The hya- 
cinths are in blossom, only they are 
white, not blue. Other flowers are 





irresistible; | where- 
upon the horses — 
your own, the inter- 
t preter’s, the soldier’s 

—break into a canter 
which soon becomes a mad neck- 
and-neck gallop, the soldier gen- 
erally leading. 

Suddenly he flings out an arm 
and reins up his black barb almost 
on its haunches. The other horses 
stop by instinct, and we are 
almost over their necks. 

There, in front of us, only just 
avoided in time by the foremost 
rider, yawns the black opening 
of a disused well with no parapet 
to warn the unwary—only a 
fringe of exquisite maidenhair 
ferns peeping above the scorched 
turf. 

Clumps of odorous fennel 
already in yellow blossom ; loose 
stone walls; tethered horses, 
bony and suffering from fiy- 
infested back sores; broken pro- 
eessions of market people going 
the opposite way, into Tunis, 
with small black donkeys trip- 
ping along under huge panniers 
of vegetables and fruit, the man- 
owner of the donkey, perhaps, 
riding on the creature’s stern, 
while his unveiled Bedouin wife 
walks behind with lithe, untired 
steps. 

Camels and camels, and yet 
more camels, loaded with bas- 
kets of charcoal, of fodder and 
brushwood, although there are also small 
donkeys so hidden under twin loads of sticks 
and twigs that they are like moving copses; 
sumptuously clad town Moors, in ample cloth 
robes of exquisite tints, and with silken tur- 
bans, riding large, glossy, black-brown mules 
magnificently caparisoned in scarlet leather, 
and preceded by shouting, white - breeched 
grooms in red fezzes with huge tassels ; hamlets 
of blazing white under the now high sun, 
set in groves of heavy verdure, their dusty 
alleys swarming with lean, scabby, fly-infested 
dogs that instinctively smell the Christian, 
and yap and snap at his horse—these are 
incidents in the changing panorama of your 
six hours’ imaginary ride across the plains of 
the Tunisian littoral. 

Near the banks of the muddy Majerda River, 
and under the cool shadow of some majestic 
relic of Roman masonry, you stop for the long 
midday rest and the simple meal of salt olives, 
sardines, cold fowl, tomatoes, oranges and 
sweet cakes, which your swarthy Wargli serv- 
ant sets before you on a clean napkin spread 
over small blue lilies. You have just asked a 
magnificent copper-complexioned peasant in a | 
long white burnoose what he calls the blue 
scillas, and he replies, ‘‘ Sus@n’’ ; and you are | 
carried back by the name to “Susannah, ”? the | 





HALT OF A CARAVAN. 


one half of the big nail-studded portal, and you 
are in a delicious Moorish patio with orange- 
trees, geraniums, carnations, a tame gazel, 
and a well or tank of water. 

Then you pass through passages and up 
stone steps to a long low-roofed apartment, 
with little alcoves curtain-screened along the 
inner side and two ends. The other long side 
of the room is a series of latticed windows 
opening on a cool enclosed court below, and 
from here there is a way out on to the flat, 
parapeted roofs. 

This indeed is your host’s harem, which has 
been vacated by its giggling, whispering, veiled 
occupants only a few minutes before your 
entry. Indeed, the wives and daughters of 
Si’ Sliman have hung about like white, veiled 
ghosts in passages and in courtyards to get a 
glimpse of the Rumi stranger before they hurry 
off through the dusk to the house of Si’ 
Sliman’s brother. 

The evening meal, which is served on large 
and small brass trays on the carpeted floor of 


| the harem, is appetizing enough—kus-kus, made 
| of wheat groats, not unlike porridge, boiled or 


rather steamed for hours with mutton, chicken, 
raisins, almonds, onions, spice and saffron. 
Besides this, before and after, there are many 
other dishes, large and small, till at last you 








singularly homelike in aspect; yet 
amid this English scenery and raw, 
wet mists, the talk is of lions and 
panthers, hyenas, wild boar and the 
Barbary stag. 

If I have transported you back as 
far as 1880 you may chance to join 
a hunting party of some local sheik 
or landed proprietor, and get a shot 
at a lion or panther that has raided 
the flocks too frequently. Here you 
will have seen the beautiful white 
Sluigs, or rough-haired greyhounds, 
that will fearlessly run down such 
quarry as leopards, wild boars and 
Barbary red deer. 

Still in the undiminished romance 
of the ‘‘caravan days’’ you pass over 
to the railways and perfectly made 
roads of Algeria. Unless, that is, 
you have no desire abruptly to 
leave the sixteenth century for the 
nineteenth. This being so, still 
armed with firmans and special pass- 
ports, and perchance clothed like a 
Moor to avoid too much excitement 
among suspicious peasants, you turn 
your caravan Saharaward, and after 
miles of ruined, half-buried Roman 
roads, passing through deserted 
Roman towns, reach a fierce, dry- 
mud country of salt lakes or marshes, 
with Berber towns on table-topped 
hills. From these heights you gaze 
southward over the sandy billows 
of the real Sahara. 





Let us now try Africa at the other 
end—the South African hinterland, 
innocent of railways, as I knew it in 1882. 
You are travelling over the veld in a great, 
lumbering Boer wagon with a party of Boers 
and some cosmopolitan hunters of big game— 
hunters for reasons of commerce, not sport, 
seeking ivory and ostrich-feathers, trophies and 
skins. 


At the Other End of Africa. 


HESE intrepid men— Boers, Swedes, Afri- 

kander-English, Hottentot half-breeds— 

have with them a small army, about 
five hundred men, of many African tribes: 
Bushmen-trackers, like wrinkled, naked, cop- 
per-colored apes ; magnificent Zulus, with Egyp- 
tian features; tall, strong, ugly Basutos; tall, 
strong and even uglier Ovampos; yellow Hot- 
tentots; hulking Damaras; and lithe, hand- 
some Zambezi negroes, with some faint varnish 
of Portuguese politeness. The journey is to 
the ethnologist of extraordinary interest. He 
can in relative comfort study African anthro- 
pology and linguistics as he travels day by day 
toward the Zambezi. 

You must imagine him riding, as in North 
Africa, on a less good-looking but much more 
reasonable horse—a wise gelding that has sur- 
vived “‘horse sickness,’’ and is therefore salted 
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and worth locally at least fifty pounds, a mount 
thoroughly broken in to shooting, who will 
stand steady as a rock when his rider drops 
reins and fires from the saddle at the momen- 
tarily arrested game. Moreover, he will remain 
quietly grazing if you descend to follow up 
your quarry on foot; and should you be be- 
nighted, as I was once, with lions roaring all 
round, and a morass and a small precipice 
between you and the camp, he will carry you 
back ever so cleverly, avoiding somehow all the 
enemies and pitfalls. 

Most of the Boers travel on or in the jolting 
wagons. There is, of course, no road; your 
earavan simply directs itself where the native 
guides think there is likely to be plenty of 
game, and water and fodder for the oxen. 
Consequently the wagons—very like in build 
to those of France and Flanders in the early 
seventeenth-century pictures—travel over the 
inequalities of the veld and up and down the 
valleys of dry or wet watercourses with ter- 
rible bumps, rolls and dislocations, occasionally | ‘ 
turning over on their sides. Before you start 
in the morning everything you possess inside 
them must be firmly secured by ropes or strings, 
or you will rejoin them in the evening to meet 
a distressing chaos. They are of course tugged 
along by a double team of big, long-horned 
oxen, four to six pairs; many spare oxen and a 
few milch cows follow. 

A horse as a means of progression is infi- 
nitely more comfortable than wagon travel, 
besides allowing liberty to quit the noisy prog- 
ress of the caravan, and surprise many a never- 
to-be-forgotten picture of wild life. My only 
distress or danger on one of these journeys was 
the abject terror inspired in my horse by rhi- 
noceroses. He comported himself on several 
oceasions most bravely as regards lions and 
buffaloes, but the mere smell of a ‘‘rhino’’— 
which was nearly all we had, as the great 
beasts hid themselves in the clumps of euphor- 
bias and hyphzne palms dotting the plain— 
would render him so frantic that he would 
whirl round at right angles and bolt madly 
away from the trail, reckless of his own life 
and mine. 

Another danger to any horse was the holes 
and burrows of ant-bears, aardwolves, mole- 
rats and ground-rats. A fetlock inserted in one 
of these when going at a gallop after game, 
and the rider might break his neck or the horse 
his leg; and the sudden swerve from a suspected 
pitfall has not infrequently sent me out of the 
saddle, to fall with a sickening thump on the 
hard-baked ground—possibly among the acacia 
thorns. 


The Party with the French Cook. 


HE party with which I travelled in 1882 
took a French man cook with them, and 
although unlettered Boers—some of them 

—or professional hunters, they were spruce, 
cleanly men, quite smartly and becomingly 
dressed. Every one wore a big gray veld hat 
with graceful ostrich-plumes, and their foot- 
gear—veldt schoen—was made of antelope skin 
with the fur outside. 

Yet to make a faithful picture the bugs should 
be mentioned. The wagons were old. They 
swarmed at night with voracious bedbugs, 
which, however, left one completely unmo- 
lested in the daytime, should you, for example, 
take a welcome siesta on the mattresses under 
the wagon canopy during the quiescence of the 
afternoon halt. But at night they dropped on 
you from the overarching woodwork or crawled 
out from the sides. 

Any idea of a caustic treatment with petro- 
leum was scouted because our supply of lamp 
oil was very limited. So I made the best of 
things by spreading my couch—mattress and 
blankets—on the bare ground under the wagon. 
Here I slept deliciously, although warned of 
the danger of man-eating lions—a very remote 
one, under the circumstances, but in any case 
to be preferred to the ignoble fate of being 
consumed piecemeal by these loathsome insects. 

What a delicious life it was! The exhilarating 
air of the sun-scorched veld; the starry nights, 
touched with frost at the solemn coming of the 
dawn; the intimacy with an old and passing 
world of man’s infancy, a world of lions, 
hyenas, jackals, vultures, elephants and cave- 
dwelling Bushmen; the honey the Bushmen 
brought for sale; the ostrich-egg fritters, and 
the freshly roasted coffee drunk out of large tin 
pannikins; the bushbuck cutlets and zebra 
steaks; a taste of rhinoceros meat, just to say 
you had eaten it; the appetizing guinea-fow]; 
the fried or boiled maize cobs from some native 
plantations ; the blazing fires of crackling wood 
at night, and the stories told round them; the 
full moons; the sunsets and sunrises; the joy 
at seeing running water and at drinking fresh 
water after days of stagnant, muddy pools or 
lakes, which were certainly brackish, however 
beautiful with their brilliant flamingoes. 

Then there would be the Sunday in camp. 
A mile away is an encampment of half-caste 
Hottentots, holding a service in true Boer style, 
with the nasal chanting of long psalms and 
the delivery of long prayers, all, of course, in 
Dutch. It is curious, during the six days of 
the week, they can be reckless pursuers of big 
game, and even the ruthless raiders of native 
plantations or of border settlements of the 
Portuguese; but on Sundays all that is put 





away for religious observances of noisy but 
unaffected piety. 

In our own camp there is an absolute Sunday 
calm. Some of the elder Boers read their 
Bibles; the younger study gunsmiths’ cata- 
logues. Eriksson, the Swede, —the “‘lion man,’’ 
as the negroes call him,—brings out a number 
of natural-history books, and ponders over his 
skins of recently killed birds. I paint a little, 
read much, lying in the shade of the wagons, 
and later on visit the tethered horses, play 
with the dogs and with a humorous baboon, 
the fast friend of one of the Boers, next to 
whom it rides every day on the wagon. 

On the whole, given fine weather, Sunday is 
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sometimes get you into 

trouble in the Indian coun- Cy 
try,’’ said my friend, Fremont « 
Turner, freighter, scout and guide 
of the overland trails. 

‘Once when I was leading a 
bunch of emigrants from Omaha to Montana, 
I picked up a feather head-dress among the 
sage-bushes. ‘The gaudy rig had been dropped 
by an Indian who’d been chasing elk, as I 
could see by the fresh hoof-marks. 

‘Tt was really gorgeous, made of bald-eagles’ 
tail-feathers, with a band of buckskin 
trimmed in weasel skins and red 
ribbons. 

“‘T picked up the thing and carried 
ittocamp. There was a young fellow 
from Ohio in the outfit who’d been 
buying Indian tricks of all sorts 
whenever we struck a bunch of reds. 
I gave him the bonnet, and he was 
tickled to death with it. He spent 
the evening admiring it, and then 
packed it away in a chest in his 
wagon. 

“The next morning, just as we 
were hooking up, a single Indian 
came riding into camp. He recog- 
nized me and came direct to me. It 
was American Horse, a leader of 
the young Sioux bucks. 

‘‘He wanted that head-dress. He 
told me that he had thrown the 
bonnet down when he was chasing 
three bull elks. He had gone back for 
it that morning, and found, by the 
tracks, that one of my young men had 
been there and carried his property 
away. 

“T frankly confessed that I had 
picked up his gear, and told him I 
would get it for him; that I had not 
supposed the owner knew where he 
had dropped it. But when I went 
to Lemhill, the Ohio man, told him 
the circumstances, and asked for the 
Indian’s bonnet, he laughed. 

** *T’ ve got the war-bonnet,’ he said, 
‘and I’ll keep it till the Injun can 
prove his property in court.’ 

“There was no use arguing with 
him; he simply refused to listen. 
Nor would the wagon boss interfere 
on my behalf; and as I was merely scout and 
hunter for the outfit, I was helpless in the 
matter. 

‘Much disgusted, I was compelled to explain 
to American Horse, telling him the man who 
had it considered the bonnet lost property, and 
its ownership unproved. 

‘***Lost!’? he exclaimed, wonderingly. ‘My 
property lost on my trail! There is no man of 
my nation who would take up property so 
found.’ 

“‘T felt the sting of that, all right. The 
Indian had seen me talking to Lemhill, who 
had just then climbed up on his wagon-seat. 
The chief rode up in front of him and sat look- 
ing at the man for a full half-minute. Lemhill 
returned his look with a stare of cool indiffer- 
ence. Then, with a gesture of profound con- 
tempt, American Horse wheeled his pony and 
rode away. 

‘*T told the wagon boss I feared there would 
be trouble. 

** ‘Trouble over a bunch o’ feathers like | 
that!’ he scoffed. 
with us this summer.’ 

‘‘For a time I kept a sharper lookout than 
usual; but as several days passed, and we were 
jogging along at twenty miles a day, the busi- 
ness passed out of my mind. 

**‘We had reached the valley of the North 
Platte, and were one day moving along a flat, 
with the river here and there fringed with 
cottonwoods and young growth on one side 
and a low range of bluffs on the other, when 
trouble overtook us. 

‘We had twenty wagons and some fifteen 
horsemen in the outfit, about forty-five men in 
all; and in spite of the orders of the wagon 
boss, they were strung out, as usual at mid- 
day, for a distance of two miles or more along 
the trail. 

‘*Pretty much all our wagons and riders 
were in sight of each other, though, when 
a bunch of Indians broke from the hills not 


‘A MIGHTY little thing would i 





J . ) them quickly, and the alarm | 


‘The Sioux ain’t at war - into his wagon. 


a delightful episode in this caravan life, a day | 
of rest and happy reflection. Buta wet Sunday 
is the reverse. The wagons are too dark for | 
reading inside, and closed, they are terribly | 
‘‘smelly’’ ; if you recline under them the damp 
causes ticks and noxious insects to take refuge 
on your person. The best thing we could do | 
under these circumstances was to spread a | 
sail-cloth awning, put on mackintoshes, light a | 
small glowing fire of dry sticks, and get Eriks- | 
son or one or other of the hunters to tell us 
stories of their adventures. They were quite 
equal to the Rider Haggard romances which | 
began to come out a few years afterward, and | 
they were probably quite true. 





WELIES CALKINS 


far away and made a dash for 
the middle of the train. 
** All along the line men sighted 


spread to everybody in no time. 
/ The leading wagon-drivers and 
, horsemen were mostly Union 
soldiers recently discharged. They had been | 
travelling in close order, as they should do, and 
the way they got into action was good to see. 
‘‘They wheeled their wagons into a circle. 
The drivers unhooked the horses, and nearly | 
every man was mounted. When I, with a| 
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THEY BURST INTO YELLS OF HILARITY. 


number of others, came galloping down to them | 
from the extreme front, I found myself at the 
head of a troop of more than twenty men. 

*fAs our party was nearly equal to that of | 
the Indians, we did not hesitate to charge down | 
the line. Two wagons, near together, but sep- 
arated widely from any others, were plainly 
the object of attack. The Indians were lying | 
on their ponies’ necks and going for those | 
wagons at top speed. 

“The drivers of the wagons, one of whom 
was Lembhill, had stopped their teams, and 
seemed to be sitting, paralyzed, on their seats. 
We had muzzle-loaders in those days, and a full | 
minute before we got within rifle-range of the | 
wagons the reds had reached and surrounded 
the hindmost. 

“That wagon was Lemhill’s! We knew it 
by its black cover, and at that instant the inci- 
dent of the head-dress popped into my mind. 
American Horse’s band had paralleled our 
| trail, at a safe distance, for days. 

‘They swarmed around Lemhill now, over 
Of course we couldn’t tell 
what was happening in such a mob. If the 
reds only wanted that eagle bonnet,—and I 
knew they sometimes attached life-and-death 
value to such trinkets,—I for one was more 
than willing they should have it. 

“Wanting to prevent useless bloodshed, I 
halted the men. 

“* “Those Sioux are after that feather jiggery,’ 
T said to them. ‘Come on, but don’t fire unless 
fired upon.’ 

‘The men agreed, and on we went. The 








wagon boss had gone back some time before, to 
hurry forward the lagging wagons, and I saw 
him coming now at the head of half a dozen 
men, all riding as hard as they could. 

“We were nearly within gunshot of the) 
Indians, when they scattered away from the 
wagon, which they had pretty much demol- 
ished, and rode straight at the river. It was 
but a couple of hundred yards to cover, and they | 





}an Indian,’ 
| him one. 


flashed into a thicket of young trees and were 
out of sight in a twinkling. 

**But we had seen that they had Lembhill 
with them, tied on one of his horses, which 
they had cut loose from its traces. They had 
taken to cover, prepared to fight, and though 
we wanted mightily to rescue our man, we 
should have been more than foolhardy to rush 
into that grove. 

“We waited for the wagon boss, and went 
into consultation. It appeared that the Indians 
were after Lemhill only, for they had left the 
tenderfoot, in the wagon ahead of his, unmo- 
lested. 

**As we hurriedly talked, the wagon boss and 
I watched the eastern hills. A larger force of 
Indians might be hiding among those bluffs. 
The attack on Lemhill might have been a ruse 
to demoralize us, to lure us away from our 
wagons. 

“‘We wanted to make some immediate move 
to save Lemhill, but the situation of the whole 
train was a grave one, and when we saw 
some figures on a distant ridge, which might 
be antelope, but were very possibly Indians, 
the wagon boss would wait for no further 
council. 

‘‘Leaving my troop to hold the Indians in 
cover for a little time yet, he galloped away 
with his men to bring up the rear of his wagon- 
train. I believed that the creatures on that 
far-away bluff were antelope,—they were mere 
little moving blotches,—but I was uneasy and 
undecided what to do. 

“T rode out a little way in front of my men, 
who were sitting their horses, 
ready for action. I halted, and 
waved my hat again and again 
as a signal that I wanted to 
talk. 

‘IT got no response. Again 
scanning the hills behind us, I 
caught the glimpse of a figure, 
plainly a man or a woman on 
foot, moving across the mouth of 
a coulée, 

‘*There were Indians then in 
those hills, perhaps hundreds of 
them, waiting for the minute to 
strike. I believed that minute 
would come quickly. I was about 
to ride back and order my men 
to the support of the wagons, 
when I distinctly heard the tram- 
ple and splash of horses entering 
the river beyond the trees. 

“I rode swiftly for a hundred 
yards or so, to where I could 
command a view of the river 
behind the grove: The Indians 
had just entered the current, and 
were swimming their horses 
across. 

‘‘Much relieved of my fear of 
another attack, but concerned for 
the fate of Lemhill, I rode along 
the trees toward the mounted 
men. I believed that the captive 
had met death in some cruel 
fashion, and that we should find 
his body quickly. 

“I beckoned to the men to 
come on, and was about to enter 
the undergrowth, when I heard 
the crackling of bushes, and 
halted. A horse was coming,— 
Lemhill’s,—bestridden by a painted Sioux, 
whose hands were tied behind his back, and 
who was vigorously kicking the horse’s ribs 
with his heels to urge it forward. 

***Tello!’ called this Indian, in a familiar 
voice. ‘Come untie my hands!’ 

‘‘Joyfully I recognized Lemhill in that tog- 
gery, and rode up to him. ‘Are you hurt?’ I 
asked. 

** ‘Naw!’ he grunted, spitting at the greasy 
red paint on his lips. ‘They wanted that war- 
bonnet—I didn’t know enough to know it—too 
seared. They couldn’t find the darned thing in 
time to get away, so.they did this to me. I 
s’ pose they thought ’twas funny, dog-gone ’em. 


| I wanted to holler, but I daresn’t.’ 


**By this time the men had come on, and 
hearing his last words, and looking at the comi- 
cal figure he cut, they burst into yells of hilar- 
ity. 

‘*‘Lemhill was a sight to behold. The reds 
had stripped him of every rag of his clothing. 
They had daubed his body in grease mixed 
with mud, painted his face in red and green, 
and sawed off all his hair except a tuft of scalp- 
lock. They had fastened a dirty buckskin 
band round his forehead, and stuck on a dozen 
crow’s feathers, in imitation of a war-bonnet. 
For clothing he had on a torn old buckskin 
shirt and a pair of moccasins. And they had 
done that artistic job in fifteen minutes. 

**When the fun was over we all acknowledged 
that we had had a lesson in dealing with the 
property rights of an Indian. 

*‘Some months later 1 met American Horse 
at Fort Laramie. The chief gravely reached 
out a hand. ‘Your young man wanted to be 
he said. ‘My young men made 
Was he satisfied ?’ 

**T answered that I thought he had indeed 
taken the lesson to heart, whereat wrinkles 
gathered in the corners of the Sioux’s eyes, 
and his grim. face relaxed in a grin that was 
wide and humorous. ’’ 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


bpd KITCHENER, a recent visitor to this 
country, is credited with saying that food 
is one of the greatest promoters of international 
peace. Well-fed nations, like well-fed animals, 
are little disposed to quarrel. 

AVAL vessels soon become obsolete in these 

times. The torpedo-boat Winslow, only 
twelve years old, upon which Ensign Bagley 
was killed in 1898,—the first American officer 
to lose his life in the war with Spain,—is to 
be struck from the active list, and will soon go 
to the junk-heap. 


NDER certain circumstances a woman may 
legally consume her husband’s leg in the 
kitchen fire. Soa Pennsylvania judge decided 
the other day. 
ever, that the leg was a wooden one, and that 
the woman burned it to prevent her husband 
from going to a saloon. 
A CHICAGO experimenter asserts that ordi- 
nary skim milk can be so treated as to 
make it a preservative of any sort of food 
dipped into it. This is not only important, 
but surprising if true, for there are few articles 
which have so much trouble in preserving them- 
selves from bacterial action as skim milk. 
RESIDENT TAFT tossed the ball to the 
umpire at the opening of the baseball 
season in Washington, and thus added another 
to the many functions of the chief executive. 
So long as he is not called upon to decide foul 
balls, or whether the man is out, he may think 
that his task of umpiring the disputes in Con- 
gress is more difficult. 


HE dragon-fly, which used to be known as 
‘tthe devil’s darning -needle,’’ and was 
credited in country lore with the habit of 
sewing together the lips of small boys, is 
known to be the greatest enemy of the malarial 
mosquito. Instead, therefore, of deserving 
death at the hands of those who haunt the 
banks and shores of summer brooks and ponds, 
it deserves protection. 
[P= berths in sleeping-cars have been 
officially branded as inferior to lower 
berths, and the sleeping-car companies have 
been ordered by the Interstate Commerce Uom- 
mission to regulate their prices accordingly. 
But neither upper nor lower is so good as the 
poorest bed in a hall bedroom, where one can 
sleep with a window open, and get some fresh 
air unmixed with cinders and smoke. 


Aermonwr bishop gave good advice to 
a class of young ministers when he told 
them to keep out of debt, even if they had to 
eat only two meals a day and wash their own 
collars. If the churches which these men are 
to serve will see to it that they receive salary 
enough to provide three meals a day, with a 
little over for laundry bills, the bishop’s remarks 
will have brought forth the proper fruit. 


LY-TIME” has come again; and since it 

is believed that ‘‘the house-fly kills a 
greater number of human beings than all the 
beasts of prey, with all the poisonous serpents 
added,’’ it is wise for the housewife to take 
precautions. The American Civic Association, 
the headquarters of which are in Washington, 
has prepared printed directions for ridding a 
room quickly of flies, and for killing others 
which enter. The directions are sent free to 
those who write for them. 


OMEBODY is always trying to fool some- 

body else. A dime museum proprietor in 
Boston lately organized a very complicated hoax, 
in which a ‘! meteorite,’’ previously heated 
and skilfully ‘‘planted,’? was discovered with 
much circumstance, and placed on public exhi- 
bition. Unluckily for him, the museum man 
did not really know much about meteorites, 
and picked out a sort of rock that does not 
fall from the sky. Suspicion was followed by 





how- | 
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investigation and exposure; and the ‘‘Norwood 
meteor’’ has gone to join the once more famous 
‘Cardiff giant.’’ 


I Si ITALIAN who was undergoing exami- 
nation for citizenship papers was asked by 
the judge what he would do in the event of 
war between this country and Italy. He did 


| not understand the question at first, but when 


it was made plain to him he straightened up 
and answered, ‘‘I would fight for the United 
States against the whole world!’’ There is no 
danger that any such war as was mentioned 


| will occur, but the spirit the Italian manifested 


was the right one. He deserved his papers, 


and got them. 
* © 


THE SMALL CHILD. 


Full of a wild and irrepressible mirth, 
Like a young sunbeam to the gladdened earth. 
Caroline E. Norton. 


* ¢ 


NOT SO EASY AS IT SEEMS. 


OTWITHSTANDING all that has been 
said in the newspapers and magazines 
about the alleged illegality of the business 

methods of the Standard Oil Company and of 
the tobacco trust, the Supreme Court, when it 
was called upon to decide whether the law has 
been violated, did not find the task an easy one. 

Only six of the justices have heard the argu- 
ments in both cases. If five of them had 
agreed, they would not have ordered a reargu- 
ment of the cases, for the five would have 
constituted a majority of the full count. In 
the income-tax case the law was declared 
unconstitutional by a vote of five to four. 

The issue involved in the Standard Oil case 
is whether the company, by controlling a lot 
of subsidiary corporations, violates the law 
against combinations in restraint of trade in the 
same way as it was violated by the Northern 
Securities Company. The government insists 
that it does so violate the law, the company 


1n the tobacco-trust case, the court is asked to 
decide whether agreements to fix prices consti- 
tute a violation of the law against combinations 
in restraint of trade. It is not alleged that the 
prices are unreasonable, but simply that they 
have been fixed by agreement among companies 
which the government maintains should be 
competitors instead of codperators. 

When the able and impartial men sitting on 
the Supreme Court bench cannot agree on these 
questions, and ask that the cases be reargued, 
the average citizen may be pardoned if he de- 
cides to suspend judgment until the court has 
interpreted the law. 


VACATION - PLANNING. 


HERE are those who think that the injune- 
T tion to take no thought for the morrow 

applies in particular to vacations, and 
that a vacation is all the more delightful when 
it is enjoyed in a happy-go-lucky fashion, with 
its program full of unpremeditated and unex- 
pected features. Henry Ward Beecher regarded 
the ideal vacation as “having a great deal of 
nothing todo.’’ Others, as soon as one vacation 
season is over, begin to look forward to the 
next one, and to make their plans, financial 
and otherwise, as to the best disposition of its 
precious days. 

Probably those who are always anticipating 
the next vacation are in the majority ; for to most 
of us play is more attractive than work, and in 
vacations, as in other good things, no small part 
of the charm lies in the anticipation. 

Vacation means much to the young people in 
school and college, but it means as much or 
more to the great army of older ones whose 
work, often humdrum in its daily routine, is 
broken only by a brief vacation each year. In 
their case it is not a question of affording a 
rest and change of scene each summer. They 
cannot afford to deny themselves such a rest 
and change. Health and happiness and their 
highest efficiency, mental and physical, depend 
upon it. 

To them, during the months of winter and 
spring, there is zest and inspiration in the study 
of time-tables, maps and resort booklets, and 
in the consideration of plans and places, ways 
and means. Plans may go wrong, but there 
are joy and even more substantial benefits in the 
planning. Better plans unfulfilled and hopes 
unrealized than no plans and no hope. 


A MOVABLE FEAST. 


T WAS remarked in this place not long ago 
that mankind is all at sea concerning what 
it is best to eat. It is now proper to observe 

that it is equally uncertain when to eat it. 
From the frugalists, who think one meal a day 
is enough, to those tireless feeders who stoke 
the human machine with breakfast, luncheon, 
afternoon tea, dinner and supper, the variety 
is endless. Not only what, but when, is 
dinner ? 

In the consulship of Plancus townfolk were 
distinguished from countryfolk by taking their 
principal meal at one o’clock, instead of at 
twelve. Nor has the robust dinner of the 
fathers yielded to the ineffectual luncheon, on 





the farms or in the smaller towns of the coun- 
try. Outside the suburban radius the twelve- 
o’clock whistle summons to something worth 
having. 

But in the cities the six-o’clock dinner, fash- 
ionable not so very long ago, is already obsolete. 
Seven o’clock is tolerable; eight de rigueur; 
those who advocate high living and little or no 
thinking are even agitating for nine. 

There is hardly an hour of the day that has 
not at some time been the dinner-hour. The 
ancient Romans dined in the forenoon, and the 
simple livers of the middle ages—who, as mod- 
ern diet radicals will be interested to learn, 
originated the no- breakfast idea—had their 
principal meal at ten o’clock. The Romans of 
the Augustan age dined at two or three; Horace 
and Mecenas, more luxurious, waited till sun- 
set. The Elizabethans stood for the noon 
dinner ; the eighteenth-century beaux and belles 
put off the event till five. 

The subject is inviting, but too large for brief 
discussion. Another Teufelsdréckh is needed 
to wrestle with it. Shall not food have its 
philosophy as well as clothes? 


¢ ¢ 


HISTORY’S VERDICT. 


The false succumbs, the true survives, 
And spreads from age to age. 
Howard Arnold Walter. 


* ¢ 


COEDUCATION OR SEGREGATION? 


ECENT action in two Eastern colleges 
R in abandoning coeducation revives the 

question whether the subjects studied in 
college and the method of teaching them should 
be the same for girls and boys. Coeducation 
seems to work better in the West than in the 
East, a fact which may be explained by the 
comparative youth of the Western institutions. 
Difficulties may increase as time goes on. 

Meanwhile there should be no bitferness in 
the discussion on the part of either sex. It is 
not that either is adjudged better or worse than 
the other, but that it is different. A school- 
master of fifty years’ experience summed up his 
view thus: ‘‘What makes a man a man never 
makes a woman a woman.’’ 

Education is fundamentally discipline. The 
hour in the classroom is to the well-equipped 
teacher a brief and precious time for drill. 
Must it be every day practically divided in half 
that two classes may be taught? In history, 
for example, the boy cares chiefly for wars and 
constitutional development; the girl, for the 
progress of civilization and the arts. Each type 
of mind must be trained by the teacher to a 
complete mastery of the subject. 

In composition the girl has native fluency and 
fancy, and must learn order and conciseness. 
The boy is naturally logical and accurate at the 
expense of ease and imagination. A class con- 
ducted in the interest of both is really two 
classes. 

It is probably true that there are many courses 
of study where coeducation works waste of 
time and power, and where the teacher who 
studies his students as well as his text-books 
justifies the segregation of men and women. 

In the great state universities the difficulty 
is not, and is not likely to be, serious, since 
there is ample room for choice of courses for 
both men and women. It is in the smaller 
colleges that the movement against coeducation 
is most prominent. 


A TRIUMPH OF SENTIMENT. 


HEN the chime of bells is hoisted to 

the summit of the Campanile in Venice, 

and rung on St. Mark’s day next 

year, in celebration of the rebuilding of the 

famous tower, they will also proclaim to all 

within sound of their remotest echoes that 

there is something in the world besides mere 
utility. 

The old tower which was begun more than a 

thousand years ago, dominated the city and the 


waters of the sea that surround the storied | 


town. It was severely plain, in striking con- 
trast to the gaudily colored St. Mark’s Church 
and the ornate Doge’s Palace, and it served no 


claimed, ‘‘The master of the house is gone!’’ 
And an old Venetian boatman said, ‘‘When I 
row along by the quay there’s a stab at my 
heart, and I have to look away.’’ 

It is no wonder, then, that the town council 





‘ as | churches in June. 
particular utilitarian purpose. Yet when it fell | 
the Pope, formerly Patriarch of Venice, ex- | 





bells of San Marco!’’ The workmen refused 
to stop ringing them, until the police interfered. 

It is not to pe expected that the new cities of 
America shall possess any structure for which 
the people feel so great an affection as that 
with which the Venetians evidently regard the 
tower that has watched over them for many 
generations; but the time has come when the 
sentimental value of architecture, of street- 
planning and building, and of open parks is 
beginning to be respected in such a way that 
we may hope for the development of a genuine 
love for the beautiful. 


IDENTIFICATION. 


CASE lately decided by a Massachusetts 
court has attracted general attention. The 
petitioner in the case represented himself 

as the missing son of a man who had left a 
large estate. The trial occupied one hundred 
and twenty-four days. It involved the most 
positive identification by schoolmates of the 
missing son, and equally positive denials by 
other schoolmates and by the family. At the 
very end of the trial a second claimant appeared, 
who was at once admitted by the family to be 
the real heir. The case was decided against 
the first claimant. 

It seems to the inexperienced that recognition 
and identification of one who has been a close 
acquaintance should be a sure and simple thing. 
In point of fact, however, it is difficult and 
uncertain. Both lawyers and medical men 
regard ‘‘identifications’’ as among the most un- 
reliable kinds of circumstantial evidence. 

In the famous Tichborne case, which attracted 
the attention of all England in the seventies, 
not only was the claimant ‘‘recognized’’ by 
scores of persons who had known the original 
Sir Roger, whom he claimed to be, but Sir 
Roger’s own mother accepted him, furnished 
him with money, and up to the day of her death 
was his most ardent supporter. 

In the more recent Druce case, where the 
question, whether Thomas Druce and the Duke 
of Portland were one and the same person, in- 
volved both a title and a fortune, it was neces- 
sary to open a grave and exhume a body, in 
order to determine the truth. 

The police records and the law reports of any 
country might multiply such cases indefinitely, 
and tell new tales of tragedy, and even of 
undeserved executions. 

No one ought ever to be sure that he has 
‘‘identified’’ another person until he has made 
a far more exhaustive test than mere recollection 
of features and other physical characteristics 
affords. There should also be the corroboration 
of searching questions, the careful determination 
of the accuracy of answers, the study of tricks of 
speech and gesture, the voice, the attitude of 
mind—all, in fact, which goes to make up what 
we call personality. It is only when all these 
tests agree in rendering the same answer that 
the answer may be regarded as correct. 


IRGINIA and Ohio divide honors as the 

‘Mother of Presidents,” but at the present 
time Mississippi has no rival for first place in the 
matter of United States Senators in active service. 
No fewer than seven members of the upper branch 
of Congress are sons of Mississippi—Money and 
Percy of Mississippi, Clarke of Arkansas, New- 
lands of Nevada, Gore of Oklahoma, Chamberlain 
of Oregon and Bailey of Texas. The nearest rival 
of Mississippi is Ohio, which furnishes six Senators 
—the two from its own borders, the two from West 
Virginia, Carter of Montana and Beveridge of 
Indiana. Massachusetts ranks third, with five 
natives in the Senate. In the cases of no fewer 
than eighteen states both Senators were born else- 
where. The most curious instance of this kind is 
Iowa, which furnishes both of the Senators from 
Nebraska and one of those from South Dakota, 
while its own Senators were born respectively in 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia. It simply illus- 
trates how prone young Americans are to seek 
new fields to conquer, and how promptly they 
do conquer in the new fields. 

NGLISH non-conformists are pushing their 

plan for a federal union of the independent 
churches; to be known as the United Free Church 
of England. It will be further considered at a 
meeting of a council of representatives of the 
It is proposed that in every 
village where there are two or three non-conform- 
ist churches struggling to live, they shall all be 
united into one strong church. In one village it 
may be a Baptist church which will be the center 
of union, and all the members of the other churches 
will become Baptists. This is easier in England 


| than in America, as neither close communion nor 


voted to rebuild the tower, ‘‘where it was and | 


as it was.’’ The brick shaft has already been 
completed, and work is now progressing on the 
bell chamber. 
the original were so little damaged by their tall 
that they have been used again. After the bell 
chamber, there remain to be rebuilt the attic 
and the pyramid, or cusp, that crowns the 
whole. It is expected that the whole structure 
will be completed within a year. 

Only one of the five bells of the chime escaped 
destruction when the tower fell. The metal 
of the others has been gathered and recast at 
the expense of the Pope. When they were set 
up at the base of the tower, to be tuned, the 
city soon heard their ringing, and men and 
women rushed to the square, crying, ‘“The 


immersion is insisted on by the English Baptists. 
In another community the new church might be 
Methodist, and in a third Presbyterian; and so 


| on. The result would not decrease the numerical 


Some of the stone columns of | 


strength of any denomination, in the view of its 


| advocates, but would produce an economy of 





effort and of money. It remains to be seen whether 
the denominational barriers can be so easily re- 
moved as to make the proposed federation suc- 
cessful. Pie 
NTIL his death a few months ago, few people 
knew that Richard Hoe, the manufacturer of 
printing-presses, owned what is perhaps the finest 
private library in the world. There are some 


twenty thousand volumes in it, and most of these 
possess great value either as rarities or as ex- 
amples of beautiful binding. There are hundreds 
of wonderful illuminated manuscripts, and scores 
of specimens of the work of the earliest and most 
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artistic typographers. Sixteen volumes are re- 
quired to contain the catalogue of the collection, 
and two million dollars is a safe estimate of the 
value of the library. Under the terms of Mr. 
Hoe’s will it is to be sold, and there will be some 
spirited competition for the treasures it contains. 


TRAPS FOR THE TONGUE. 


EW of us resent those tongue-tripping person- 

ages, Peter Piper picking peppers, Oliver 
Opdyke opening oysters, or the twister who twist- 
eth untwisting the twine; they have filled too 
many awkward moments and bridged too many 
social chasms in our youth. Very different are 
the feelings of a public speaker who is caught in a 
lingual trap of his own setting. 

It is told of a distinguished professor of history 
that in an address before a woman’s club on 
“Obscure Heroes of the French Revolution” he had 
reached the point where one of them, nobly re- 
solved to essay the rescue of a friend doomed to 
the guillotine, sought a parting interview with his 
sweetheart before making the almost hopeless 
attempt. The professor had a moving voice, and 
was eloquent; the assembly of women, many of 
them already near tears, hung breathless upon his 
words. 

“Biddy diddy,’ said he, patheticaily; then 
coughed slightly and went back : ““Hiddy biddy —” 
Something was evidently amiss. He tried again: 

“Biddy hiddy diddy doo.” 

By this time the ladies looked puzzled and the 
orator desperate. Drawing a long breath and 
speaking with painful deliberation, he at length 
conquered the elusive syllables, and said: 

“Did he bid adieu?” 

A speaker in the interest of foreign missions 
had, not long ago, a similar experience. He had 
related the conversion of two natives in a savage 
island, and after narrating the acts by which they 
signalized their abandonment of their old religion, 
he tried to conclude a sentence with the words, 
“thus totally repudiating their two tutelary 
deities.” 

It was a simple enough phrase to the under- 
standing; it proved otherwise to the tongue. Two, 
tutelary and totally together were quite too much 
for him. 

“Thus tutelly repudiating their toe toe —’ he 

began, confidently, when a titter in the audience 
checked him, and threw him into such confusion 
that his second effort only made matters worse. 
- “Thus tutelary perudiating their tee-totallary 
deities,” he blundered ; and the laughter increased. 
With the perspiration starting on his forehead, he 
dashed once more wildly at the obstacle, but failed 
to clear it: 

“Thus teetelly terupiating their too-too-too- 
too’ 

“Toot! toot! toot!’ cried a voice in the gallery. 
“Three warning whistles and now she comes!” 

“She came” indeed, as the burst of hilarity, under 
cover of which the speaker had time to collect 
himself, subsided ; and he was enabled intelligibly 
to repudiate those two tutelary deities at last. 


* @¢ 


A CURE FOR MELANCHOLY. 


S THE door opened, Judith spoke from the 

depths of the sofa pillows: 

“You might just as well go away, Betty Brandon. 
I’m blue as indigo and I want to be blue, and I 
intend to be blue as long as I want to. So you’re 
just wasting your time.” 

Betty’s small chin lifted. 
take a dare,” she retorted. 

“I know,” Judith returned, her fingers laced 
across her eyes, ‘“‘your whole sermon. I can 
preach it just as well as youcan. I’ve got health 
and home and friends, and some talents, and a 
comfortable amount of money, therefore it’s 
wicked for me to be blue, no matter how much I 
want to. That’s a luxury permitted only to the 
poor and the sick and the lonely. Well, but sup- 
pose that happens to be the particular luxury I 
want?” 

“IT don’t see that that makes any difference. 
The poor may want money and the sick health. 
Why should you be allowed all the luxuries? 
Besides, you promised to go to see Jennie Green 
this afternoon. She’s been counting the hours for 
a week.” 

Judith’s head came up from the pillows. 

“Jennie Green! O Betty, I’d forgotten her en- 
tirely. I can’t go—not this way. I’ll order her 
some roses—the loveliest she ever saw.” 

“But Jennie happens to like you better than 
roses.” 

“I can’t,” Judith repeated. “One can’t get over 
blues in a moment—even you couldn’t, Betty 
Brandon!” 

“You can in an hour—you shall! Where are 
your wraps — hurry!” 

Before Judith could catch her breath she was 
at the center of a small whirlwind. Her hat, coat, 
furs, gloves were on, and she found herself liter- 
ally breathless, being raced down the avenue by 
the small and rosy and determined person beside 
her. 

“Why aren’t we taking—cars—or a—cab?” she 
gasped. 

“Because blues can’t be cabbed off, but you can 
run away from them, if you run fast enough,” 
Betty responded. “Oh, come here a moment — 
there’s something I’ve been longing to show you 
ever since I discovered it.” 

“Here” was a picture-store where in one corner 
of the window an adorable little Puck laughed 
slyly. 

Judith’s keen sense of humor was her betrayer 
—she could not help a chuckle. Betty nodded 
with satisfaction. 

“You'll never be able to think of him without a 
smile if you plunge into a vat of indigo,” she de- 
clared. ‘‘Now for roses, Judith, the roses you are 
going to take to Jennie.” 

Meekly Judith followed. Betty, watching her 
choose the flowers, smiled happily to herself. 

“Good-by. I'll leave the rest of the cure to 
Jennie,” she said. And she was gone. 

Judith and the roses went on—in a car now. 
Presently they left the car for a shabby house, and 


“You know I never 





climbed three flights of stairs. A thin, eager voice 
bade them enter. 

“Isit Miss Judith?” the voice cried. ‘“‘Oh, please 
come in—oh—” The sentence never was finished, 
except by roses. But although there were tears 
in Judith’s eyes, the cure was complete. 


* ¢ 


THE TIBETAN EXPLANATION. 


VERY one has heard of the Chinese myth ex- 

plaining an eclipse, and the enormous dragon 
that stalks through the sky seeking to devour the 
sun; but the Tibetan legend is a little different, 
and very interesting as described by Sven Hedin 
in his “‘Trans-Himalaya.” After describing the 
eclipse, and the terror and depression with which 
it was received, he says: 


Then I visited Hlaje Tsering with the corner 
are of my caravan. He sat at his lacquered 

ble as tea, and had his long Chinese pipe 
in his mouth 

ra A is it that it has just been so dark?” I 
asked him. “The gods of the Dangrayum-tso are 
angry, because you will not allow me to visit their 


Shi 0, ry! not. A big dog roams about the 

ey and often conceals the sun. But I and the 

ama Lobsang have prayed all the time before 

the altar, and have burned joss-sticks before the 

images of the gods. You ve nothing to fear; 
1€ mn.’ 

“Ve ya I cried, and made a desperate 
lain the phenomenon. Robert held 
up his Saucer to represent the sun, and I took two 
rupees to represent the earth and moon crossing 
each other’s orbit. Hlaje Tsering listened atten- 
tively to ——o = 8 — of my demon- 
stration, nodded tT gly, and finally ex- 
on *his opinion that this might do very, well 
or us, but that it did not suit Tibet. 


attempt to ex 


IN THE YANKEE TONGUE. 


ANY stories are being told at this time illus- 
trative of the wit and humor of William 
Everett, “the fighting schoolmaster,” who recently 
died in Quincy, Massachusetts. He had a wonder- 
ful fund of good stories which he always told well, 
and he never lacked a ready and appropriate 
comment to cap another’s tale. 


Once when he and Secretary Root were dining 
with President Roosevelt’s family at the White 
House, Mr. Root was reminded by “Swill-pail,’’ 
the household nickname for one of the boys, of 
the little girl who said her grandmother had swill 
for dinner. The m ——e parents could not solve 
the riddle till grandma herself explained that she 
os been enjoying a good old New England boiled 

inne’ 

When hy L- wi occasioned by Mr. Root’s 
story had subsided somewhat, Doctor Everett 
turned to his host with that rare smile of his and 


sa 

“Tt is very evident, Mr. President, that our 
ptee’ was not born and brought up in New Eng- 
an 

A moment’s pause before offering the explana- 
tion gained him the eager attention of all; then as 
he would correct one of his boys, he said: 

“Properly pronounced, Mr. Root, it’s a ‘biled’ 
dinner. 


* ¢ 


HELP!—IF NOT TOO BUSY. 


HE courtesy which distinguishes a true gentle- 
man is never forgotten, even in the face of dire 


peril. An instance in point is given by the antarctic | 


explorer, Lieutenant Shackleton, and printed in 
the London Chronicle. 


The members of his , he said, were invari- 
ably good-humored an 7 ite; but one scientific 
man attached to the expedition was especially 
conspicuous for this virtue. 

“Are you busy, Ma wson?” he called out one 
night to another member of the party, who was in 
the tent. 

“T am,” said Mawson. 

“Very busy?” asked the professor. 

“Ves. Very b 

“If yen, are not ao busy, Mawson, I am down a 
crevasse 

The professor was found hanging down a crev- 
asse by his four fingers, a position which he could 
not have occupied for any length of time. 


¢ ¢ 


THE LANGUAGES OF PARADISE. 


VERY language has its admirers; in “Lucile” 
the author, ‘““Owen Meredith,” maintained that 
when he heard French spoken as he approved 
he “found himself quietly falling in love.” Mr. 


Edward Hutton is another instance of this lin- | 
In stating his preference in his | 


gual fascination. 
enchanting “Cities of Spain,” he recalls an inter- 
esting medieval legend. He says: 

And as I listened to the splendid syllables of 
the Castilian tongue that rang eloquently through 
} a twilight, I remembered the saying of that old 

panish doctor of whom James Howell tells us in 
fi ieceeeetiens for Forraine Travell,”’ to wit, that 
-- ie. | _— and French, these three daughters 

the Lal LH yd were spoken in Paradise: 
that God Aimighe created the world in Spanish, 
the Tempter persia aded Eve in Italian, an Adam 
begged pardon in French. 


* ¢ 


TOO SICK TO BE NURSED. 


HE old maxim to the effect thatif you are going 
to doa thing at all you should do it thoroughly, 
applies with particular force to the case of nurs- 
ing. In that profession, none but a professional 


}or an experienced amateur has any right to 


meddle. 
point. 


In a Cape Town hospital, after luncheon one day. 
an _earl’s daughter hastened down the aisles 0 
beds toward her favorite soldier, only to find him 
asleep, with this scrawl pinned on the counter- 
pane: 

“Dere Lady Maude too ill to be nursed today 
most respectfully T. Adkins.’ 


The Washington Star tells a story to the 


* ¢ 


A BRIEF LOVE STORY. 


HE Syrian patrol halted before the open window 
of the khan’s captive, a girl from the hills. 


— ng. and Ta from my lord, the khan,” said h 
salutin laid upon the edge of the lattice r 
spray of almond 

The girl ree off the delicate blossoms and 
handed back barren twigs. 

“The answer,” she said. 


DISFIGURED FOR LIFE | 
Is the Despairing Cry of Thousands 

Afflicted with Unsightly | 

Skin Humors. | 

Do you realize what this disfiguration means to sen- 
sitive people? It means isolation, seclusion. It is a 
bar to social and business success. Do you wonder that 
despair seizes upon these sufferers? Blood and skin 
humors are most obstinate to cure or even relieve. It 
is an easy matter to claim to cure them, but quite | 
another to do so. The Cuticura Remedies (consisting | 
of Cuticura Soap to cleanse the skin, Cuticura Oint- 

ment to heal the skin, and Cuticura Resolvent Pills to 

purify the blood) have earned the right to be called | 

Skin Cures, because for years they have met with most | 
remarkable success. (Adv. 
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The pure, high 
grade, _scientific- 
ally blended cocoa 
made by Walter 
Baker & Co. Ltd., 
and identified by 
the trade-mark of 
the Chocolate Girl, 
acts as a gentle 
stimulant and in- 
vigorates and cor- 
rects the action of || 
the digestive or- || 
gans, furnishing the body with 
some of the purest elements of || 
nutrition. 








Pestmores 
U. t. Off. 


A beautifully illustrated book- 
let containing a great variety of 
recipes for home-made candies 
and dainty dishes, sent free. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. Led. 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 
Established 1780 
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WONDERFUL HOME BUILDING. OF OFFER 











HOUSE DESICN No. I56. 


A modern two-story House, up to date, seven 
rooms, bath, ree eption hall, large poreh, hand- 


First-class material, interior 


somne. symmetrical 
The price within the reach of 


all clear stock. 
everybody. 


list of Material. 


an 0 


we furnish. It 
possible misunderstanding. 


How We Operate. 


We purchase at Sheriffs’ Sales, Receivers’ Sales 
and Manufacturers’ Sales, besides ow ning out- 
right sawmills and lumber yards. Usually when 
you purchase your building material for the com- 
plete homes shown above, elsewhere, it will cost 
oy from 650 to 60 per cent. more than we ask for it. 

our “direct to you” methods we eliminate sev- 
eral middiemen’s profits. We can prove this to you. 


What Our Stock Consists of. 


We have everything needed in Building Material 
for a building of —— § sort. Lumber, Sash, Doors, 
Millwork, Structural Iron, ae Va agg and Fit: 
tings, Steel and Prepared Zz. We also 
have peachinesy, Hardware, Gorniteoe House- 
hold Goods, O ice Fixtures, Wire Fencing—in 
fact, anything required to build or e quip. Every- 
thing oe the Home, the Office, the Peeters or the 

e s 


will prove our 
ability to save you money. WRITE US TO-DAY, 
giving a complete list of everything you need. 


~ Grade Bathroom Outfits | 


Price of 
this 
Bathroom 
Outfit, 
$37.50. 





Strictly new and as 


poe as any one sells. We 
have everything needed in vn Material. 
Our prices mean a saving to of 30 to 60 per 
cent. We can easily prove it if you will give us a 
chance. Here is an illustration of a bathroom 
outfit we are selling at $37.50. Your plumber would 
ask you about on for this same outfit. This is 
a positive fact. It’s only one of ten other com- 

lete outfits that we are offering at prices ranging 

rom $25.00 to $100.00. Our catalogue describes 
them in detail. You need the book if you want to 


‘67 Ss Ee" ¢>.90°O 


Buys 
complete 
set of 
Blue 
Prints 
for 
either 
of 
these 
designs. 





These prices include Blue Prints, Architect’s Specifications, Full Details, Working Plans and itemized 
Read every word of this Wonderful Offer. 


We Save You Big Money on Lumber and Building Material ! 


The Chicago House Wrecking Co. is the largest concern in the world devoted to t 

Plumbing, Heating Apparatus and Building Material direct to the consumer. No one else can make 
ffer like the one shown above. We propose to furnish you eve yt hing needed for the construc- 

ion of these homes except Plumbing, Heating and Masonry material. 

will be in accordance with our specifications, which are so clear that there will be no 





keep posted on up-to-date business methods. Get 
our prices on Pipe and Fittings. Write us to-day. 


Free Publications! 


Write For Our Catalogue. 


moth catalogue fully illustrated, giv 
for sale. 
on Plumbing and Heatin 


elsewhere in this advertisement. 








Fill in the coupon to the right and we will send such litera- 
ture as best suits fou needs. We FO a 500-page mam- 
1 ng our business history 

and showing all the vast lines of mere handise that we have 
e buy our goods at Sheriffs’, Receivers’ and 
Manufacturers’ Sales. Ask for Catalogue No. 943. Our Book 
g Apparatus contains 150 pages of 

useful information. Our free “Book of Plans” is described 


CHICACO HOUSE WRECKINC CO., CHICACO. 


Buys the 
Material to 
Build this 
Bungalow. 








HOUSE DESICN No. !I60. 


A Bungalow design, seven rooms, bath, plenty 
of closets, spacious porch, large rooms, laid out on 
strictly up-to-date lines, economical and modern 
construction. A thoroughly practical house all 
on one floor. 


sale of Lumber, 


rite for exact details of what 


Free Book of Plans. 


We publish a handsome, illustrated book contain- 
ing designs of Cottages, Bungalows. Barns, Houses, 
ete. fe can furnish the material complete for 
any of these designs. This book is mailed free 
to those who correctly fill in the coupon below. 
os if you have no immediate intention of build- 

we advise that you obtain a copy of our FREE 
BOOK OF PLANS. It’s a valuable book, 


Our Guarantee. 


This company has a capital stock and surplus of 
over $1,000,000.00. We suprantes absolute satisfac- 
tion In every detail. a ae .- material 
from us not as re a £, take it back 
at our freight expense and ph your money. 
We recognize the virtue of a satisfied customer. 
We will in every instance “Make Good.” Thou- 
sands of satisfied customers prove this. We refer 
you to any bank or banker anywhere. Look us 
up in the Mercantile Agencies. Ask any Express 
Company. Write to the publisher of this publica- 
tion. Our responsibility is unquestioned. 


Hot Water Heating Plants! 


We furnish new complete hot 
water heating outfits at half 
the usual prices. Our propo- 
sition includes all neces- 
sary plans, specifications, blue 
rints and detailed 
nstructions; so that 
any ordinary me- 
chanic handy with 
the use of tools can 
easily install it. You 
can’t go wrong when 
you deal with us. We 
stand back of every 

sale. You send us 
to-day a sketch of your build- 
ing and we will make you a 
proposition to furnish you a 
complete steam or hot water 
heating outfit. We also ha 





ve hot air fur- 
naces. Our booklet on heating plants tells every 


feature of the heating questior je can quote 
radiators and heaters separately. Whether you 
buy from us or not it is a valuabie book for you 
toown. Write us to-day. 








Send Us This Coupon. 
Chicago House Wrecking Co. 
I saw this ad. in Youth’s Companion. 943 
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HOW SUMMER CAME TO 


dba 





SEES 
Cy Hugh J. 


HINOOK winds down the gulches came sing- 

ing soft and low, 

“White flowers of the North Wind, ’tis time for 
you to go!” 

And lover-wise he wooed them with many a breath 
and sigh; 

Said man, the fire-builder, “Chinook is passing 
by.” 

Down many a misty cafion the sunbeams danced 
their way; 

Before them slunk the shadows, behind them 
swept the day, 

And past the orient colorings of buttes decrept 
and sear 

The young Chinook came singing the life-dawn of 
the year. 


By many a stream torrential, down gulch and 
eafion hurled, 

The white flowers went to bourgeon the tides that 
sweep the world; 

Up tothe smoking mesas the coyote climbed to see 

The sickle of the new moon of the summer yet to 
be. 


Beneath the soil frost-girdled the windflower, 
sleeping, stirred ; 

The mighty cry of living its sentient heart had 
heard ; 

And through the bunch-grass creeping, came 
shyly, one by one, 

The children of the earth-mold—the flowers of the 
sun. 


Came teal, and gray goose honking adown the 
sloping wind; 

The wild-rice lakes before them, a thousand miles 
behind. 

Far through the misty mornings to the fire- 
builder’s house 

With breath of sod that quickens came the 
booming of the grouse. 


So came the ancient summer—the summer ever 
new— 

To the gulches, and the mesas, and the fire-build- 
ers few 

Who laughed within their houses—O little race of 
men! 

“Chinook is blowing softly; the summer comes 


again.” 
* @ 


“AND YE VISITED ME.” 


i) ” EN, we have been 
& 


coming here every 

Sunday morning for 
five years to hold services, 
and I want to tell you we 
don’t do it for our benefit, 
but for yours. 

‘“‘We have found a great 
Friend, and we want to tell 
you about Him. Now we’re going to sing 
some of the old songs, and I want to tell you if 
you want to be happy and forget your troubles, 
just join right in. If there’s any song you 
want sung, just shout it right out. Now, out 
of respect for this service, I’m going to ask you 
to remove your hats and stop smoking. Thank 
you, boys, thank you!’’ 

What they had done to deserve thanks was 
not immediately apparent; for if any one re- 
moved his hat, the fact was not visible through 
the bars of the prison cells, and a little volley 
of derisive applause was the only response to 
the appeal. Yet as he marched back and forth 
in front of the cells, one by one the hats came 
off, the smoking nearly ceased and silence 
settled on the corridor. 

It was in the central police-station of one of 
the great cities, and the service was such as 
has been held there by an unpaid layman every 
Sunday morning for a period of years. 

Sometimes he was insulted; once he was spat 
upon; but the men who insulted him were 
usually ashamed before the service was over, 
and the man who spat upon him sent for him 
the next morning, and with tears asked his 
forgiveness. 

“*It was a straight -arm, parry - and - thrust 
sort of sermon,’’ said a visitor, ‘‘with such 
oratory as a man achieves after five years of 
haranguing a brick wall. But it landed. It 
was about ‘my Friend and your Friend,’ Who 
had taken the speaker out of the gutter, and 
was able to save even unto the police-station.’’ 

When the short sermon ended, and the leader 
asked the men to pray with him, every man of 
the sixteen in the cells went down on his knees, 
and the prayer was heard in perfect silence, 
broken only by an occasional sob. 

Then the short service was repeated in the 
corridor where the ‘‘drunks’’ were assembled. 
They were a wild lot; but the organ started a 
well-known hymn, and although there was too 
much response from some of the cells, the serv- 
ice calmed down and grew tender, and at length 
brought every man to his knees, except one 
who was too drunk to kneel. 

Then they moved up-stairs, where twenty- 
seven young girls were confined, all of them 
for the first time. It was a sad service, but it 
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brought hope to more than one despairing young 
woman. 

“T came away,’’ said the visitor, ‘‘thanking 
God for a religion that is as good in the prison 
as in the cathedral, and which can tell its story 
in plain, simple words that go to the heart in 
its sin and need. 

“In the presence of what I had seen, theo- 
logical discussions grew petty. Why should 
men ask whether mighty works were done in 
the cities of old when these mightier works are 
done in the midst of us? And why should 
scholars stand and shout that they have failed 
to find God in a test-tube when these men are 
finding Him in the depths of their need ?”’ 


A TICKLISH JOB. 


OR eleven years the task of shipping live fish 
F from Bermuda to the aquarium at Battery 
Park, New York, has been successfully per- 
formed by Charles L. Bristol, professor of biology 
at New York University. The fishing-grounds, a 
writer in the New York Sun says, are on the reefs 
which form an irregular ring about twenty-five 
miles long and twelve miles wide, and are sub- 
merged from ten to twenty feet below the surface 
of the water. The fishing is carried on in well- 
smacks, which are ordinary fishing-boats with 
wells sunk in them about midships. The fish are 
caught in pots made of poultry-fence wire, and 
patterned after pots made two hundred years ago 
of cedar twigs and palmetto-leaf fibers. The pots 
are hauled twice a week. 


The headquarters of Professor Bristol are on 
White’s Island, at the mouth of Hamilton harbor. 
His party meets the incoming fishermen, selects 

specimens of the fish, and transfers them to 
ts boat. At headq rs the fish are again trans- 
ferred to large cars, six feet wide and twelve feet 
long, made of wire gauze and w painted with 
— _ a submerged in the water. 
e fish are kone in quarantine at least a week 
before shipping. The reason for this is that if any 
fish is bruised or scared it will die within three 
days. About one-fourth of the fish bought are lost 
in quarantine, but the fishes shipped are in perfect 
condition. 

While in quarantine the fish are fed but once a 
week. They are never fed within three days of 
shipment. The reason for this is that they are 
susceptible to seasickness. This is a fact that was 
costly to Professor Bristol until he learned it. 

When the passage from Bermuda to New York 
us ays, he fed the fish out of the 
kindness of his heart; but he found that as soon as 
he struck rough weather they spurned their food 
and if this food remained in the tanks it cau 
the death of all the fish. 

When Seema deze come the fish are trans- 
ferred to large galvanized iron tanks holding from 
ten to thirty barrels of water, which are placed on 
board a small tugboat and carried to the side of 
the steamship, where they are quickly hoisted to 
the cattle deck. There they are blocked an = | 
against a possible storm. Into the tank is poure 
a continuous stream of salt water. All the tanks 
are covered with wire netting to prevent the 
escape of the fish. 

When New York is reached, the tanks are placed 
on carts and drawn quickly tothe aquarium. The 
fish are then placed in the tanks there and fed for 
the first time in five Cogs. 

Here another valuable point in connection with 
the fast becomes evident. If animals of any kind 
are put into confinement hungry, they soon become 
accustomed to that confinement and will take food 
in it, but if they are put into the confinement when 
not hungry, they will rebel against it and refuse to 
take food. 

The work is so well systematized now that the 
loss in transportation rarely exceeds one in fifty. 
This is the more remarkable when it is realized 
that the boat leaves the warm waters of the Gulf 
Stream about two hundred miles before it reaches 
port, and the ocean temperature then suddenly 

rops twenty degrees Fahrenheit. 

The precautions which Professor Bristol takes 
to overcome the sudden change in temperature are 
the secret of his success, which he has never di- 


vulged. 
“cc 
| as ever,” said a former resident of Cedar- 
ville, returning after an absence of five years. 
“Nothing in the town seems to have changed.” 
“Ellis is still a valuable citizen o’ the town,” said 
the stage-diriver, in a judicial tone, ‘‘but his old 
friends, one of whom I’m which, thinks he’s made 
a mistake to branch out as he’s done in the last 
year. In our opinion he’d ’ve done better to ’ve 
stuck to his reg’lar line of business.”’ 
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A LABOR MONOPOLY. 
SUPPOSE Ellis Forbes is as valuable a man 


“Oh,” said the former resident, who had a dis- | © 


tinct remembrance of at least half a dozen lines of 
business formerly pursued by Mr. Forbes, “so 
he’s branched out.” 

“He has, certain,” said the stage-driver. “So 
long as he kep’ to his plumbin’, tin-roofin’, house- 
paintin’, carpenterin’, whitewashin’, brickwork, 
wood-sawin’, lawn-mowin’ an’ ice business, nobod 
had a word to say; those lines were all connected, 
as you might call it; and I don’t know’s I ever 


heard any complaints about his upholstery work ; | 22 


but when it come to his advertising to keep all the 

cemetery lots in perfect order for two dollars a 

—s year, a good many folks begun to shake their 
8 


7 queee Peter Rawlins voiced the gen’ral opin- 
ion when he said, ‘We don’t form no unions here 
in Cedarville, but we expect a man to keep to his 
regular line 0’ business,’ he said, ‘an’ I call cem- 
etery work cuttin’ in on a different line, an’ liable 
to 7, him open to be called a monop’list.’ 

the os, afr, ——— _ Le Rawlins ala, ang 

ough ’twas pretty strong language, we all agr 

with him. Feelin’ has run so high that I under- 
stand Ellis has withdrawed his offer for next 
year, and I cert’nly hope the facts are so.” 


LINCOLN’S LOVE OF SIMPLICITY. 


NE of the great secrets of the success of 
Abraham Lincoln as a lawyer, who, before 
he became President, won nearly all his 

jury trials, was his mastery of clearness and sim- 
plicity. Mr. Francis L. Wellman, in “Day in 
Court,” says it was one of the chief great mental 
endowments of Lincoln, but it was a power which 
he cultivated carefully in his boyhood, and highly 
developed only by hard labor. 

Years later Lincoln related his experience to an 
acquaintance who had been surprised by the lucid- 
ity and simplicity of his speeches, and who had 
asked him where he was educated. He said: 

“T never went to school more than six months in 
my life, but I can say this, that among my earliest 
recollections I remember how, when a mere child, 





I used to get irritated when anybody talked to me 
in a way I could not understand. I do not think 
I ever got angry at anything else in my life, but 
be always disturbed my temper, and has ever 
since. 

“I can remember going to my little bedroom 
after hearing the neighbors talk of an evening 
with my father, and spending no small part of the 
night walking up and down trying to make out 
what was the exact meaning of some of their—to 
a sayings. I could not sleep, although I 


“When I got on such a hunt for an idea, and 
until I got it, or thought I had got it, I was not 
satisfied until I had repeated it over and over. 
until I had put it in language plain a as I 
thought, for any —_ I knew to comprehend. This 
was a kind of passion with me. has stuck by 
me, for I am never easy now when I am _handlin 
a case until I have bounded it north, and bound 
it south, and bounded it east, and bounded it west.” 

It was perhaps this solid training of Lincoln’s 
natural faculty for clearness and _ simplicity of 
statement that accounts for his ability to deliver 
the immortal Gettysburg speech, which is regarded 
as one of the finest passages and models in al 
literature for simplicity, clearness, brevity and 
beauty, both in matter and in form. 
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By Archibald Rutledge 
IGHT that for me must die, 
Dawn to the blind man’s eye, 


Shine where no path is seen, 
Show where brave deeds have been! 












Youth that must leave me, 
May they receive thee 

Who in good works are strong, 
That they may labor long. 


Joy that must soon depart, 
Enter the broken heart, 

And to the vanquished give 
Hope, that they still may live. 


Love that from me must go, 

Ah, that it must be so! 

Speed, speed from coast to coast, 
Bless him that needs thee most. 


Love, youth, and joy, and light, 
Pass not into the night! 

Unto my brother come, 

Enter his heart and home! 


* © 


THE REBELLION OF JARED. 


*‘ TIVING right on the canal so,” began Mr. Foss 
” to the summer sojourner at Balmy Brook, 
“it come easy and natural to Jared Gage 
to pull out—or ‘rescue,’ as the Balmy Brook Bee 
gen’rally put it—them that fell in, and first and 
last, that was most everybody in town. Seemed 
like that stretch front o’ Jared’s house was a 
marked spot. 


“Jared was always on the job, 
Sundays,” Mr. Foss continued 
warmth; “‘never too busy to ha 
young one, and I’ll bet he jum in after them 
plaguy Wentworths, boys an’ girls, fifty times in 
all, and if he’d had a dollar for every time old Bob 
Jones was ‘overtaken’ and @ a ‘misstep’ cross- 
in; mill-dam, he’d have paid off the mortgage 
on his place twice over.” 

“Was his bravery ever recognized?” asked the 
summer visitor. 

“Oh, Mr. Foss sepiied, simply j “every 
mother felt gg safe to let her children play 
round the canal. All they ever said was ‘Don’t go 
where Jared Gage can’t see ye.’ ” 

“But wasn’t there some really substantial re- 
ward?” 

“Yes and no,” replied Mr. Foss. “One of our 
leading citizens, a member of the state legisla- 
ture, come before the town meeting and moved to 
give him a medal and a vote of t 8, but the 
medal was never struck off, I guess; leastways, 
Jared never saw anything that looked like it. 

“Then a boarder at the inn gave him five dollars 
for saying et por. But Jared, he handed back 
the bill. He said it wasn’t worth that much; he’d 
been sizing vp that young one all summer. 

“No, he didn’t want thanks nor medals nor 
money; he felt *twas kind of a calling with him to 


nee and 
with miring 
out a shivering 


rescue the drowning. And that was all there was | ¢ 


about it far’s he was concerned. 

“Never but once did I ever hear him speak as 
though things wa’n’t just as he’d have them. That 
was the last Labor day he was alive. 

“He and I was sitting out in front of his house,” 
Mr. Foss explained, in reply to his companion’s 
questioning glance, ““when we heard a splash, and 
the sudden poy | of all the shouting from the 
children that was raising Cain on the bank of the 


anal, 
“*T bet,’ says Jared, ‘that’s the sixth Went- 
worth! I thought,’ s’ he, ‘that I’d got se’ down 
for the day.’ 

“Well, he performed the usual rescue, but when 
he set the pee CY down on the ground he give 
him a shaking. 

“*The next one,’ s’ he, ‘that gets into the canal 
on a poiidaw,’ s’ he, ‘’ll stop there!’ 

“That’s all he said then. But when he’d shifted 
’ was back setting down with me, I see he was 
still consid’ble het up. 

“«*?'Tain’t the work,’ s’ he, real defiant 
‘it’s the principle of the thing. I think,’ 
ought to have my holidays to myself!’ 

“It kind o’ struck home,” admitted Mr. Foss, in 
conclusion, ‘an’ if Jared had lived till the nex’ 
holiday I’d made up my mind to see to it that 
somebody spelled him.” 





for him. 
s’ he, ‘I 
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THE AUDIENCE WAS ENTHRALLED. 


bed NE of my most surprising experiences,” 

said a lecturer, “was a comparatively 

small thing that has left an unforgetable 
impression. It occurred in a small town hall, that 
had just been refurnished and redecorated. The 
seats were of that collapsible wooden kind with 
leather bottoms, and they had all been freshly and 
neatly varnished. 

“So far as I could judge from the lecture plat- 
form, my remarks went off excellently. The 
audience was attentive, and when I had finished 
there was the usual applause that sometimes 
leaves a lecturer wondering whether the audience 
is pleased with the lecture or is just expressing its 
satisfaction that the infliction is over. I was 
about to leave the platform, when I was surprised 
to notice that the audience was still seated. 

w i and looked at them, and they sat and 
looked at me. It was a small hall, and there were 
only a dozen_or so rows of seats immediately in 
frontofme. I could see the faces of all the poerie, 
and the Yn my puzzled me. In fact, each 
face wore almost the same expression of surprise, 
astonishment and indignation. Here and there 





‘| whereupon Grant quietly said, 





one of them would start to get up, and then change 
his mi and remain thinking it over. They 
seemed to be waiting. 

“Then it dawned on me. The seats! They had 
been newly varnished—and my entire audience 
was stuck fo them. I began to wonder whether I 
should have to call for the janitor and pry them 
off one after another. 

“Fortunately one man, sitting in the front row, 
had the cour: to meet the situation. He drew 
himself together, made a mighty effort, and rose 
suddenly to his feet. The thing happened just as 
everybody had expected. There was a tearing 
sound as he left the varnish, but he was on his 
feet, and had set an example that the rest felt they 
must follow or remain there forever. 

“T went to the ote of the platform. 

“*Ladies and gen lemen,’ said I, ‘shall I begin 
another lecture? 

“Apparently the threat and the successful 
escape of that one determined man inspired the 
others. There followed a succession of reports, 
like a line of infantrymen firing their guns one 

r another, and then the audience was on its 
feet and moving toward the entrances. But the 
expression with which most of them looked back 
at those newly varnished chairs was something to 
remember.” 


= 
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DEPUTY SHERIFF GRANT. 


HEN General Grant held the rank of 
W captain, but was then out of the gov- 

ernment service, his father, the head of 
the firm of Grant & Company, sent him to Prairie 
du Chien to collect a large overdue bill from a man 
named Ammen. When he arrived, he heard that 
the merchant had closed his store, armed himself 
with a shotgun, and threatened death to any one 
who should attempt to enter. Grant quietly went 
to work getting the necessary legal papers drawn 
up, and then, accompanied by his lawyer and the 
sheriff, started for Ammen’s store. A writer in 
Harper’s Weekly tells what happened. 


The sheriff commanded Ammen to open the 
door. There was no reply. The sheriff repeated 
the order three times, and then Ammen was heard 


say: 
“= yin not open the door, and I will kill you or 

any of your crowd if you dare to force your way in 
ere 


The sheriff told Captain Grant and the lawyer 
that the old man was desperate, and was sure to 
kill some one. 

There was hesitancy on the part of the sheriff 
‘If you don’t want 
to risk it, make me a deputy and Ill try.” 

The sheriff appointed him at once, and then 
Deputy Sheriff Grant called out, ‘As an officer of 
} = - Mr. Ammen, I command you to open this 

oor 

“T refuse,” came the answer, “and again I warn 
Ar that death awaits any man who breaks into 
npeputy: Sh iff Grant stepped back a f rd 

epu' er’ ran Pp ack a few yards. 
and nen, oe swiftly forward, he planted 
ae feet against the door and knocked it off its 

inges. 
ere stood the old merchant, gun in hand, but 
he seemed to be dazed. Grant.walked past him, 
and went directly into the office. Then he re- 
moved his hat and called to the merchant: 

“Mr. Ammen, get rid of that gun and come in 
here! I want you to help me take an account of 
our firm’s part in this stock of goods.” 

The old man promptly obeyed. After it was all 
over, the lawyer asked Grant if he did not think 
his life had been in imminent danger. Grant un- 
strapped from his waist a belt in which he carried 
a splendid six-shooter Colt’s revolver. He said: 

‘ life was not in danger for a moment. 
Ammen’s life was in grave danger.” 





IT HAD BEEN TRIED. ° 


PICTURESQUE figure is Lord Kitchener of 
A Khartoum, a soldier from head to foot, 
and careless of the niceties of toilet which 
more conventional members of the nobility affect. 
George W. Smalley, the veteran correspondent, 
recently contributed some interesting reminis- 
cences of the man to the New York Tribune, 
among which this story is to be found: 


The last time I saw Lord Kitchener was at a 
house in one of the southern counties in 1902. He 
was then on his way to take up the commander- 
ship-in-chief of India. He drove over to luncheon 
from another house some sixteen miles away. 
Luncheon, usually at one o’clock, had been put 
off till half past because of the distance he and 
his friends had to drive, a great concession. But 
the roads were heavy, and they arrived just before 


wo. 

Lord Kitchener said to me as we were going 
in, “Look at me. I really cannot sit down to 
lunch in all this dirt.” I suggested that he should 
come tomyroom. He did, and after spending ten 
minutes on his toilet, emerged looking not much 
= the South Africa campaigner than when he 


an. 
fie said, ‘“You don’t seem to approve.” 

“Oh, I was only wendens, what you had been 
doing for ten minutes. But late as we are, there 
is one thing hee must see.” 

And I took him to the hall where stand_those 
two figures in damaskeened armor inlaid with 

old, Anne de Montmorenci and _ the Constable de 

ourbon, whom a Herbert of the sixteenth cen- 
jay? bay | taken prisoners. They woke the soldier 
in this dusty traveller. 

“If I were a Frenchman I think I should try to 
get them back.” 

“Tt has been tried. One of their descendants 
offered twenty thousand pounds for the pair, but 
you see they are still here.” 


““WE HAVE WITH US —” 


HE toastmaster had wholly forgotten the 

| name of the next speaker. It had been such 

a large dinner, and there had been so many 

new speakers to introduce, that this failure was 

by no means astonishing. Nevertheless, the time 

had come to present him, and something must be 

said. The toastmaster rose to his feet. A writer 

in the Chicago Tribune reports how he got out of 
his fix. 


“Gentlemen,” said the toastmaster, ‘we have 
with us this evening a—an eminent gentleman 
whom I am sure you will be glad to hear; a dis- 
tinguished exemplar of—of, in short, of his well- 
known line of human endeavor; one whose name 
is a household word all over this broad land of 
ours; one who will both instruct and entertain 

“_ I have the pleasure, gentlemen, of intro- 

ucing — 

Here he stopped to take a drink of ice-water. 

“T have the pleasure, gentlemen, of introdu- 


cing —” 
‘At this point he was seized with a fit of cough- 


ing. 

For introducing, gentlemen —” 

Here he took another large swallow of ice-water. 
“The pleasure, gentlemen, as well as the honor, 
of introducing—er—the Honorable Blwghprrjmin 
Wezrxkinmnoopqustst, to whom, I am sure, we 
shall all be delighted to listen.” 
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A PINK SILK SASH. 


BY ALICE TURNER CURTIS. 


ARY’S pink silk sash lay 
M spread out on her bed, and 
she and Constance looked at 

it admiringly. 

‘*Just think, Aunt Ethel says 
that sash came all the way from 
China,’’ said Mary. 

‘‘What’s it made of?’’ 
Constance. 

‘Why, it’s made of silk,’’ replied 
Mary, laughingly, ‘‘just as our 
dresses are made of cotton.’’ 

‘‘Well, we know what cotton is; 
we know that it grows in little pods 
on bushes, but we don’t know what 
silk is.’’ 

‘*Here comes Aunt Ethel. We’ll 
ask her,’’ said Mary, as their aunt 
came into the room. ‘‘Aunt Ethel, 
does silk grow on bushes the way 
cotton does?’’ demanded Mary. 

*‘Come right down-stairs into the 
library and I will show you some 
pictures of the worms that make 
silk,’’ she replied. 

“Worms !’’ exclaimed both the 
little girls in a horrified tone. 

‘*Yes, indeed, nice, useful little 
worms,’’ she declared. ‘‘Worms 
make beautiful silk, and are not 
happy unless they are at work.’’ 

When they reached the library, 
Aunt Ethel took down a small thin 
book and opened it. On the first 
page were pictures of silkworms 
just ready to spin their silken 
cocoons. 

“‘They look like little bits of 
sausages with heads and legs,’’ 
declared Mary. ‘‘What do they 


asked 





eat ?”’ een, 2 ne 


‘‘They eat the leaf of the mul- 
berry. Silkworm-farmers raise 
this beautiful shrub for the worms, 
gather the mulberry leaves and shreds, and 
cut them into tiny bits for the worms to eat. 
And they eat constantly, wanting more and 
more food, until they are ready to spin. 
Then they begin to mount into twigs and 
branches, which the silk-farmer has ready for 
them, and commence their cocoons. They send 
out a line of silk something as a spider does 
in starting its web; but the industrious little 
weaver puts out threads of so many lengths 
that it is often a tangled mass.’’ 

‘What is a cocoon, Aunt Ethel ?’’ asked 
Mary. 

“‘The silkworm’s cocoon is made as a home 
for the silkworm’s eggs; birds build nests and 
silkworms spin cocoons. When they have fin- 
ished, the loose silk floss is picked from the 
twigs and from the cocoons, and saved and 
manufactured like cotton, by carding and spin- 
ning.’’ 

‘What becomes of the eggs?’’ asked Con- 
stance. 

“Oh, it is not very long before the eggs hatch 
out into butterflies’? answered Aunt Ethel, 
“and then the silken cocoon is ready to be 
wound off on little reels. The silk is like fine 
silken thread, and has to be handled very care- 
fully.’’ 

‘Do silkworms grow in America?’’ asked 
Mary, eagerly. 

**Yes,’’ replied her aunt, ‘‘there are silk- 
farmers in many states, and it is a work which 
children and elderly people find pleasure in. 
They gather and prepare the mulberry leaves 
for the silkworms to eat, take care of the 
worms, and gather the silk.’’ 

“Then we could raise silkworms, couldn’t 
we, and make silk enough for mother a dress ?’’ 
said Mary. 

‘“‘Why, yes, I suppose you could,’’ replied 
her aunt, ‘‘but first of all you would have to 
raise mulberry-trees, for the silkworms’ food.’’ 

‘*We will ask father to set out some mulberry 
shrubs right off,’’ declared Constance. ‘‘Won’t 
the girls at school be surprised when [ tell 
them that worms made my pink silk sash ?’’ 

‘*Let’s go and find a nice place to set out 
mulberry shrubs,’? said Mary; and the two 
little girls started out into the sunny garden. 


i 
QUEER BIRDS. 


BY JOHN CLAIR MINOT. 

To camping - place selected by Uncle 
Henry and Roger was in a thick cluster 
of tall spruces, close by the shore of the 

lake, and when a fire had been started and the 

supper Was all ready, Roger felt that things 
were about as fine as they could possibly be. 

It had taken a lot of teasing before his aunt 
had consented that he should make the trip. 
He had come from his city home in a distant 
state to spend the summer with Uncle Henry 
in eastern Maine, and one happy experience 
had followed another, until now he was really 
camping out in the big woods. All day he and 
Uncle Henry had been travelling in a canoe, 
he sitting very still among the blankets and 
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‘*They are as large as geese, and 








are almost as clumsy on the land, 
but they are quick as a flash in the 
water. Old hunters say they can 
dodge a bullet. Anyway, it is 
almost impossible to shoot one. 
They sleep on the water with their 
heads tucked under their wings. 
Both their cry and their actions 
have made the saying, ‘Crazy as a 
loon,’ a very common one.’’ 

As he talked, he paddled up the 
lake toward the loons, which did 
not appear to mind the approaching 
canoe. The birds, four of them, 
were now close together, and began 
a most crazy performance, appar- 
ently not in fear, but for reasons 
known only to themselves. They 
raised their dark bodies half out of 
the water, and flapping their wings, 
made a terrific splashing. Back and 
forth they went in a small space, 
half-flying and half-swimming, and 
keeping up a furious screaming all 
the while. 

This continued several minutes, 
when they gradually stopped, and 
with only their heads in sight, 
calmly watched the canoe, as much 
as to say, ‘‘How do you like our 
little entertainment ?’’ 

Then, quick as a wink, they all 
disappeared. Roger watched the 
spot to see them come up to the 
surface again. 

‘You won’t see them there,’’ 
said Uncle Henry. ‘‘Loons are 
great divers, and go very fast under 
water, using both feet and wings. 
Look !’’ 

Uncle Henry pointed back on the 
other side of the canoe, in the 
direction from which they had 











DRAWN BY MARY T. AYER 


FEEDING THE HENS. 


the food-supplies, while Uncle Henry, in the 
stern, had plied the paddle. 

For hours and hours they had gone up the 
beautiful river which flowed by Uncle Henry’s 
home. Then leaving this, after a lunch on the 
shore at noon, they had gone up a smaller 
branch stream most of the afternoon, until they 
reached the lake, a big sheet of water, with 
hills and great forests round it. Here Uncle 
Henry was to look over some timber land the 
next day—for this, and not the camping out, 
was the real object of the trip. It was all 
very wonderful to Roger, and when supper had 
been eaten they sat beside the camp-fire while 
Uncle Henry told many stories of the woods. 
How still it was when the sun had gone down 
and the last bird had ceased its call in the tree- 
tops! 

They had cut a lot of spruce boughs before 
dark, and with these for a bed and cushions 
from the canoe for pillows, they were just set- 
tling down to sleep between the blankets, when 
there came a long, mournful cry which made 
Roger’s heart jump into his throat. It was 
unlike anything he ever heard before, and 
strangely enough, it seemed to come from the 
lake instead of from the woods behind them. 

“Ts it a wildcat?’? he managed to ask, and 


a 





he was sure Uncle Henry heard his teeth 
chatter. 

“Only a loon,’’? came the answer, with a 
laugh, ‘‘a crazy loon out on the lake. Perhaps 
we’ll see him to-morrow. Now go to sleep.’’ 

But before Roger went to sleep the cry was 
repeated several times—a wild scream which 
seemed like a human voice, and which was 
echoed and reéchoed from shore to shore and 
through the woods. At last he heard it no 
more, and was sleeping so soundly that all the 
loons in the state would hardly have disturbed 
him. 

Bright and early in the morning Uncle 
Henry awakened him, and after a wash in the 
lake, how good the breakfast tasted! They 
were soon off in the canoe, and for hours pad- 
dled along the shore, where Uncle Henry 
frequently landed to examine the timber. It 
was not until late in the afternoon that Roger’s 
efger watch was rewarded by the sight of a | 
loon. And not only one loon, but several were | 
pointed out in the distance by his uncle. They | 
seemed little more than black spots on the | 
water, instead of great birds, for their bodies 
were under the surface, and only their heads 
and necks in sight. 

“‘Loons are funny birds,’’ said Uncle Henry. 











BY MAY 


HE people come in softly, and they rustle as they pass; 
The organ crashes loudly, then it’s soft and sweet and low; 
The sunlight comes through lovely pictures in the window-glass, 
Of angels with great wings, and yellow fields where gleaners go. 
| sit with mother in the pew, and Ruth’s across the aisle. 
In church we may not visit, but | look at her and smile. 


Vp 
IN CHURCH. 


TURNER. 





Sometimes the people read or sing or reverently pray; | 
Sometimes a voice speaks on and on, the rest are silent, all. 
The singing voices in the choir are faint and far away, 
And rainbow-colored sunlight creeps along the gallery wall. 
| find the place in mother’s book, I’m still as | can be, 
And when | look across the aisle, Ruth’s there and smiles at me. 


Queens 


ff 
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TRAVEL 


BY A. F. CALDWELL. 
F | should go to Milan, pray tell me what I’d see, 


QUERIES. 


| 


} 


And tell me what I’d ride in if in Venice | should be. 
If to Lucerne I’d journey, ’tis never under lock, 
What might | see, what masterpiece, cut in the solid rock? 


If | should be in Egypt, where there is little rain, 

What would | see, built years ago, upon the sandy plain? 

If | should go to Stratford, in England, | mean, 

What objects of great interest, can you tell me, could be seen? 
The ruins of what structure, should | go so far from home, 

It held ninety thousand people, could | see in ancient Rome? 
If | should be in Paris, say perhaps for half an hour, 

Would |, as is in London, find the selfsame kind of tower? 





If on the spot, these queries you cannot answer me, 
Will it not be fun and profit to look them up and see? 


come, and there was one loon just 

appearing. Another came to the 

surface quite near the canoe, only 
to dive again at once and come up far off toward 
the shore. For a long time they watched, but 
at last the loons gradually went up the lake and 
out of sight beyond a point. 

The next day the happy campers returned 
home. And of the many things of that trip 
which Roger long remembered and often told 
about, nothing was of more interest to his 
young friends in the city than the story of the 
crazy birds of the lake. 


Cee OED 


PUZZLES. 


1, CHARADES. 
I. 

If you should stand upon my first 
*Twould tend to make you second ; 
With some, their daily work is done 
When they my whole have reckoned. 
Had you a burden heavy, you 
To one two it might sorrow, 
And if my one did point the way, 
Defer it till the morrow. 

And now, I think, you'll all agree 
My whole is whole, it’s plain to see. 
11. 

My first roamed all the garden o’er, 
Then rested on my second. 

It is my whole that such a roar 

As Tom’s was never heard before. 
My first for meddling reckoned. 


III. 
My first is a coin, quite small, to be sure; 
My next is the person we wish shall endure; 
My third is the name of a girl and a play. 
My whole is a guard who watches the way. 
IV. 
= first’s an ornament, a stupid thing, 
art of a tree, a flower, a help to trade; 
> last is comfort, succor and meets. 
n olden time my whole protection made. 


2. BEHEADINGS AND CURTAILMENTS. 
I. 
Complete, I’m secret and I hide away; 
Behead me and I’m open as the day; 
Curtail me now, below I will not stay; 
Restore my head, I guard whate’er I may; 
Curtail, in sudden squall, I boatmen’s fears 
allay. 
Il. 
A title am I—justice I suggest; 
Behead me and my meaning does not change ; 
Once more and many, ry! words I hold, 
Some fond and dear and others bold and 
strange ; 
Doubly behead me, now beware of me, 
Because of me sometimes comes tragedy. 


3. CROSSWORDS. 

The letters in this puzzle spell words across, 
and entirely different words from top to bottom. 

Across. Aformof the verbtobe. Unclean. To 
worship. Harassed. Freshly made. 

From Top to Bottom. To touch lightly with a 
brush. To make broader. Ascended. To scatter. 
Nevertheless. 

4. WORD-SQUARE. 

An animal cry. A kind of spoon. A Roman 
magistrate. To divide among others. Part of 
our anatomy. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Gilt, guilt. 


2. Arrow, yarrow; awl, yes ear, year; earn, 
earn; east, yeast; ail, jal ; angle, jangle; aunt, 
| fount: ay, jay; ingle, jingle; owl, jowl; ounce, 
jounce. 
3. Mother. 
4. I, DEBAR Il. FIELD 
EVADE IGLOO 
BATON ELEVE 
ADOPT LOVER 
RENTS DOERS 


5. Cash, mere—cashmere. 





Hatchet Harbor Brand 
Boneless Smoked Herring 


F. O. B. your home, direct from the PRODUCER. 
Send us ONE DOLLAR and receive five-pound 
box (net weight) newly packed, choice, smoked 
BONELESS HERRING. EXPRESS PREPAID 
to any railroad point east of the Missouri River, 
Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas, at which 
railroad points the American Express Co. has 
agencies. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 

D. S. ANDREWS | & CO., Jonesport, Maine. 


: BRADFORD 


Comfort Shoes 


are the best-fitting and best- 
wearing shoes made. Thou- 
sands sold by mail. 
Catalogue—showing styles 
for men, women and 
child: ree ee. 


ed  redterd, Mass. ay a 
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Pane) 


Pale 
Requires No Soaking. Quickly Cooked. 


A delicious, wholesome dish 
that everybody likes. Full pack- 
age makes 6 quarts of dessért. 


Sample Free. J es 
Enough To Make One Pint. 
Minuteman Cook Book, sent free 
with sample, gives 25 tested receipts for 
Minute Tapioca and 35 for Minute Gelatine. 
Send for Sample and Cook Book to-day. 
Minute Tapioca Co., 95 W. Main St., Orange, 








































Easily attached. 
Holds fast. 
Does not tear. 


Consequently saves 

its cost | many times 

over in saving of 

Stockings 

—Try them. 
ALL GENUINE 

HAVE THE 

MOULDED RUB- 


BER BUTTON 
AND VELVET GRIP STAMPED ON THE LOoPs, 


WORN BY CHILDREN EVERYWHERE. 


Can be bom anywhere, or sam- 
ple pe pew children’s size (give age) 


d on receipt of 16 cents. 
GEORGE FROST GOMPANY, BOSTON, MASS., U. S.A. 
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HOW TO KNOW jj; 
THE WILD FLOWERS 


BY MRS. WILLIAM STARR DANA 


The Nation says, ““Every flower-lover 
who has spent weary hours puzzling over 
a botanical key in the efforts to name 
unknown plants will welcome this satis- 
factory book, which stands ready to lead 
him to the desired knowledge by a royal 
road. The book is well fitted to the need 
of many who have no botanical knowl- 
edge and yet are interested in wild 
flowers."” A new and enlarged edition 
with 48 colored plates. 


Given to any Companion subscriber 
for one new subscription and 85 cents 
extra, postage included. Price of book, 
$2.15, post-paid. 





AMERICAN BIRDS 


BY WILLIAM LOVELL FINLEY 


One of the most remarkable books that 
have been brought out on the subject, not 
only on account of the text, but for its 
illustrations. In almost every case the 
photographs show the eggs in the nest, 
then the chicks in various stages of de- 
velopment until they are full-grown birds. 

enty-one typical bird families are 
treated in the book, ranging from the 
humming-bird to the eagle. Mr. Finley, 
who is president of the Oregon Audubon 
Society, spent years in the open air in 
intimate study of the birds he so vividly 
and picturesquely describes. 128 illus- 
trations from photographs. 


Given to any Companion subscriber 
for one new subscription and 55 cents 
extra, postage included. Price of book, 
$1.65, post-paid. 


= PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


Ra Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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WORSE THAN THE THIRD RAIL. 


ROUBLE lurks in the least suspected | 


spots. One would think a smooth, shal- 

low cove a safe place in which to float in 
a good craft, yet Charles Frederick Holder met 
with an adventure in just such a spot, which 
he relates in ‘‘Big Game at Sea.’’ The author 
was Visiting a friend on the New England coast, 
who was given to the study of natural history. 
One day he accompanied his friend on a col- 
lecting trip. 

Opposite his house was a little bay with a 
clean, sandy bottom. Over this we slowly 
drifted. I sat in the stern, enjoying the day 
and examining the curious things my friend 
drew out of the water. Suddenly he gave an 
ejaculation, and I saw_him > seemingly 
helpless, to his pole. His face was ashy pale 
with ; — appearance like one stricken with 
a fatal disease. 

I a forward just in time to catch him 
as he fell into the boat, and lowered him 
to the seat. At first he could only motion 
toward the water. He was almost rigid. 
Finally he recovered enough to say, ‘ lang dancing lo!” 
I saw the harpoon he was hold ding 
about, evidently forced into a 
ing it, I soon discovered the he for . 
received an electrie shock strong eno to 
almost knock me =. I dropped the po 

By this time th friend had recovered enough 
to tell me to let the fish remain where it was. 
With difficulty I rowed to shore. When the 
boat was grounded, I picked up an old glass 
bottle, took a turn over it with the line, and 
with the help of this home-made insulator, 
pulled the fish on shore. 

It proved to be one of the largest torpedoes, 
or electric rays, I have ever seen. Under certain 
conditions it would have been capable of killing 
aman. When touched, the — would roll its 
eyes dismally and give a low croak 

I have never known a man to be killed by 
one, but many have been injured, and as for 
my friend, he did not recover in a week. 


THE KING’S GOODIES. 


URA did not study her Baedeker for nothing. 
When in the course of her all-too-hasty 
European tour she went out sightseeing, 

she usually knew what she wanted to see, and 
insisted upon seeing it. 

‘*There’s just one more thing we must do 
here in Richmond,’’ she said to her cousin, 
after they had lunched at the renowned Star 
and r, and feasted their eyes on the 
lovely view of the Thames from the terrace. 

“We must go into that little pee” shop where 


is still made the same kind o! nmol that Anne 
Bole mm used to feed to Ki Penge i VIIL.”’ 
ou call that one o hts of Rich- 


mond ? bod asked the fond Ay tire cousin. 

“No. One of the experiences. Here we are. 
We’ll just have time before that green bus in 
the distance comes along to take us to Twicken- 
ham Ferry. But we must hurry.’ 

Searching in her purse for a sixpence, Lura 
dashed into the shop, , and throwing the coin 
on the counter, said, ‘‘Please give me sixpenny 
worth of chambermaid cakes. 

‘‘What?’’ asked the young woman clerk, 
looking bewildered. 

‘‘Sixpenny worth of chambermaid cakes. 
ny make haste, for we wish to catch the 

Us. %? 

‘‘We have no such thing,’’ was the surpri- 
sing answer. 

‘*‘Why, the sign over the door declares this 
to be the original shop where Anne Boleyn 
bought them for King Henry!’’ expostulated 
Lura, impatiently. 

Oh,” said the 2 yom woman, in a tone of 
superiority that Lura’s cousin off into an 
almost hysterical laugh, ‘‘you mean maid-of- 
honor tarts.’ 

® © 


“ME, THE JANITOR.” 

T IS a great thing to be a janitor, and most 
| janitors know it. A writer in the New 

York Press tells the story of a certain jani- 
tor who fully realized his importance. He 
even went so far, as the anecdote shows, as 
to prefer his title of janitor to his name. The 
incident was this: A couple wishing to be 
married had stopped at the apartment of a 
minister. The hour was very late. There 
were no friends of anybody in the bridal party 
within reach. 

But the lady was insistent. Somebod 
give her away. About this time the janitor 
came in sight, and she seized upon him. 

‘Will ive me away ?’’ she pleaded. 

* ‘Sure ”” said the lord of the apartment- 


ouse. 

The minister took him aside and coached him 
carefully. ‘‘When I say “Who gives this bride 
a hal = answer, T do.’ 

en {t came to the question in the ceremony, 
the reply was, ‘‘Me, the janitor.’’ 


“THE IDEAL PRAYER-MEETING.” 


N A church which could be named the 
pastor was desirous of bringing about in a 
tactful way some improvements in the mid- 

week service, and announced for a subject, 
“The Ideal Prayer-Meeting.’? A number of 
helpful suggestions had been made, when one 
brother, known to be harmless as a dove if not 
wise as a serpent, got up, and said: 

“I think everybody should come prepared to 
say something, so that no time should be lost 
except that which is — by the | 
a Lg, ~ + of e meeti ong 

Ww 
somewhat 3 dist turbed. , a 











The Test of Service 














T is the actual usage for years, after all, that 
really determines the merit of a sewing machine. 
Elaborate descriptions, many-worded claims of 
superiority, long lists of improvements, all fail 
as evidence unless accompanied by proof of a 
sewing machine’s durability. 


No more convincing proof of the lasting quality of 
the New Companion Sewing Machine could be desired 
than the testimony of those who have been using our 


machines for years. 


It is with pardonable pride, therefore, that we print 
herewith a few of the many letters received from those 
who purchased New Companion Sewing Machines many 
years ago and are still using them. 


28 Years 


I wish to state that I have 
had The Companion Sewing 
Machine since August, 1882. 
The machine is still in good 
working order and being used 
regularly, and does good 
work.—Mrs. Nancy Elder, 
Marissa, I1l. 


25 Years 


In January, 1885, I sent you 
an order for a Companion 
Sewing Machine. I have used 
it continuously ever since. I 
have paid out only 35 cents for 
some needles and to have the 
feed adjusted. It still does 
good work.—Mrs. H.S. Marsh, 
Oneonta, N. Y. 


11 and 17 Years 


I have had two of your sew- 
ing machines. The first one 
was bought in May, 1882. 
After using it for some years, 
I gave it to a friend who 
needed a machine very much. 
In May, 1893, I bought the 
second machine from you. 
Both of these machines were 
perfectly satisfactory. I have 
never had anything done to 
the one I am using now after 
all these years. Have done 
both heavy and fine work on 
it. I have always said that 
when I bought another one, 
it would be of the same kind. 
—Abbie M. Nason, Winches- 
ter, Mass. 


24 Years 


I have one of your Compan- 
ion Sewing Machines which 
we received in February, 1836. 
The machine is at present in 
good running order and has 
never cost anything for re- 
pairs, excepting new belt and 
new rubber ring for the bob- 
bin winder. It has done a 
vast amount of work.—Mrs. 
J. Newton Barnes, Bunker 
Hill, Tl. 





Style 24% 


Warranted 
for 
Ten Years 


25 Years 


In December, 1885, I ordered 
a Companion Sewing Ma- 
chine. It arrived in g 
condition, and has been used 
for family sewing ever since. 
I am still using it, and it is 
doing good work yet. It has 
never been repaired in any 
way.— Mrs. Mary A. Tice, 
Memphis, Mich. 


23 Years 


Iam still using one of your 
sewing machines which I pur- 
chased from you in August, 
1887. It has been in constant 
use since purchased, and does 
good work yet, considering 
the length of time it has been 
in use. About two years ago 
I had it cleaned and adjusted, 
and that, together with a few 
needles, is all the repairs it 
has ever had.—Mrs. C. G. Chit- 
tenden, Hudson, Ohio. 


24 Years 


Iordered one of your sewing 
machines for our family in 
January, 1886. It has been in 
use all these years, doing all 
the family sewing, also some 
outside sewing. It is in good 
running order yet, and to all 
appearances will do good work 
for years to come.—S. P. Cur- 
stead, Brownfield, Pa. 


23 Years 


We bought a New Compan- 
ion in May, 1887. It does as 
good work now as a new ma- 
chine, and has never had to be 
repaired. I still have one of 
the original needles. I have 
done all of my family sewing 
and a great deal of outside 
work, sewing everything from 
the finest muslin to thick 
clothing for men’s wear.—Mrs. 
lL. M. Wallis, Athol, Mass. 


26 Years 


In October, 1384, I purchased 
one of your sewing machines. 
It has been in use all these 
years, and we have had noth- 
ing new for it except needles 
anda belt.—Mrs. Albert C.Goff, 
Rehoboth, Mass. 


25 Years 


I have one of your sewing 
machines that came from your 
office in December, 1885. It 
has been a fine machine—sew- 
ing anything from men's 
clothing to muslin. I have 
spent absolutely nothing for 
repairs, except to get a few 
needles. If I was to havea 
new machine to-day, should 
not hesitate to get one from 
you.—Mrs. S. H. Clark, Med- 
way, Mass. 


24 Years 


I have a sewing machine 
which was bought from you 
in February, 1886. It has done 
the work for a large family, 
besides being used by friends 
and neighbors, and is still in 
use at the present time.—Mrs. 
A. W. Austin, Davison, Mich. 


24 Years 


I want to tell you that in De- 
cember, 1880, I purchased a 
Companion Sewing Machine 
from you. We used the ma- 
chine in a family of seven 
members, when we decided to 
move to California and sold it, 
after using it for 24 years with- 
out repairs. It is in all prob- 
ability still in use. We then 
sent t& you for another ma- 
chine, which came in good 
order and is very satisfactory. 
Possibly we may need another 
one —fwenty-five years from 
now.—J. A. McNeel, Santa 
Barbara, Cal. 





If you need a new sewing machine it will pay you to 
know about the long-lived New Companion, and the 
Factory-to-Home selling system which makes possible 
the sale of a high-grade machine at a very low price. 


Write to-day for our Free Mlustrated Booklet. 





PERRY MASON COMPANY 


Boston, Massachusetts 


201 Columbus Avenue 
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ov. Charles Evans ‘Hughes of New 
York has been appointed Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States to succeed 
the late Justice Brewer. Governor Hughes is 
48 years old. He has won 
distinction both in the 
practise of law, and as a 
professor of law, and lec- 
turer at Cornell University 
and the New York Law 
School. He first came 
conspicuously into public 
notice as counsel in the 
insurance investigation be- 
|| fore the New York Leg- 
| islature in 1905-6. He 
was elected governor in 
November, 1906, and reélected in 1908. His 
firmness and independence in that office have 
brought him into national prominence. 
+ 


Kies Prosts and a heavy storm visited 
the states of the middle West April 23-4, 
and wrought serious damage to budding crops, 
fruits and vegetables. Snow fell as far south 
as Kentucky and Tennessee, and the cold 
wave reached even to northern Mississippi. 
In Georgia, Alabama and Mississippi cotton 
suffered severely, and a considerable area must 
be reseeded. ° 


—_ Corruption.—At the urgent 
recommendation of Governor Hughes, both 
branches of the New York Legislature have 
adopted resolutions providing for an investiga- 
tion of the corrupt practises shown to exist by 
the evidence in the recent investigation before 
the Senate, and that conducted by the superin- 
tendent of insurance. The evidence points toa 
widely extended system of traffic in legislation, 
and the payment of bribes to promote or to 
block the passage of pending bills. A special 
eommittee of three members of the Senate and 
five of the Assembly will carry on the investi- 
gation, and will report its findings in March, 
1911. The purpose of the investigation is not 
only to discover the responsibility for trans- 
actions which, as the governor said in his 
message, ‘‘have caused every honest citizen to 
tingle with shame and indignation,’’ but to 
devise methods for preventing such practises in 
the future. ® 














GOVERNOR HUGHES 











he British Parliament.—The British 

House of Commons, April 27th, adopted 
the government’s budget proposals by a majority 
of 93, and the House of Lords passed the bill 
the next day. Parliament then adjourned for 
the spring recess, which will last until May 
26th: The questions at issue between the two 
Houses can hardly reach a critical stage before 
the middle of June, and an appeal to the coun- 
try through another general election would not 
be possible before the middle of July. 

* 


P prigenye Rioting has broken out anew 
at and near Changsha, in the province of 
Hunan, China, and there have been serious 
disturbances elsewhere in that province. At 
Yiyang a mission school has been burned, and 
riots have occurred at Ningsiang and Chuchou. 
The United States cruiser Cleveland has ar- 
rived at Hankow, and will remain there while 
the troubles last. British, German and Japa- 
nese vessels have been sent to Changsha. 
* 
eneral Elections for a new Chamber of 
Deputies were held in France April 24th. 
The Catholic agitation did not greatly influence 
the result ; and the combination of parties of the 
Left, known as the ‘‘Republican Bloc,’’ will con- 
trol the new chamber by substantially as strong 
a majority as the old. Second ballotings were 
necessary in a considerable number of districts. 
* 


eath of ‘‘Mark Twain.’ — Samuel 

Langthorne Clemens, better known by 
his pen-name, ‘‘Mark Twain,’’ died April 21st, 
aged 74. He learned the printing trade when 
a boy. Later he was for some time a pilot on 
the Mississippi. His pen-name was a reminis- 
cence of the phrase used by Mississippi leads- 
men to indicate a certain depth of water. It 
was as city editor of the Virginia City, Nevada, 
Enterprise, in 1862, that he first developed the 
peculiar line of humor which later brought him 
fame. In 1867 he published his first book, 
“The Jumping Frog,’’ and from that time his 
reputation as a humorist and as a lecturer 
grew rapidly. His writings fill 25 volumes. 
Among his most popular books were ‘‘Inno- 
cents Abroad,’’ ‘‘Roughing It,’’ ‘‘ Adventures of 
Tom Sawyer,’’ “The Prince and the Pauper,” 
“‘Adventures of Huckleberry Finn,’’ ‘‘A Con- 
necticut Yankee in King Arthur’s Court,’ 
“Pudd’nhead Wilson,’’ and ‘‘Personal Recol- 
lections of Joan of Are.’’ One incident in his 
career recalls a similar incident in the life of 


failure of his publishing-house in 1891, lost 


his debts and reéstablishing himself. 


| turn support the weight of the vehicle. Shocks 





| minutes, 31 seconds, declination south 26° 9’. 
Sir Walter Scott. He became entangled in the | 
| part of the Milky Way, and is not due to the 
his fortune, and spent years in clearing off | 
| to be a marking on the sky itself.’ 





ture Vegetarianism.—Prof. A. Woei- 

kof, after an examination of the geograph- | 
ical and economic conditions of the problem, | 
announces his conclusion that in the future 
meat will become too expensive for ordinary 
food, and that man must eventually derive 
practically all his sustenance froin the vegetable 
kingdom. But he believes that there will be 
no lack of food on that account, because the 
application of scientific methods appears to be 





capable of increasing the productiveness of the 
agricultural lands of the globe to an almost 
unlimited extent. He thinks the successful | 
substitution of any manufactured product fee | 
vegetable food is extremely improbable, because | 
plant life is capable of utilizing solar energy | 
much more economically than any machine. | 
* 

esilient Wheels.— Among the many | 
proposed substitutes for pneumatic tires, | 

one invented by the Hon. R. C. Parsons in | 
England is said to present excellent features. | 
It consists of a spring wheel carrying a solid | 
rubber tire, which rests in a channel having, 
on the inner edge, corrugated transverse pro- 
jections, capable of engaging with similar cor- 
rugations in rubber pads fixed at the ends of a 








series of spiral springs which radiate from the | 
wheel-center like spokes. The wheel-center is | 
slightly smaller in diameter than the outer 
channeled rim, so that there is no permanent | 
connection, but they are kept in the same plane | 
by guards. When in action the rubber pads 
“‘walk round inside the outer rim,’’ and in 


imparted to the outer rim are absorbed by the 
springs surrounding the wheel-center. It is 
found that the wheel-center rotates slightly 
more rapidly than the outer rim. 
+ 

pe ownage Time by Radio-Telegra- 

phy.—The possibility of employing sig- 
nals sent by wireless telegraphy to correct 
the time of chronometers and clocks has long 
presented itself to many minds, and not long 
ago a practical test was made between two 
great transatlantic steamships in mid-ocean, 
which thus exchanged their chronometer times. 
One was found a few seconds in error. Messrs. 
Claude and Ferrié have just reported to the 
Paris Academy of Sciences the results of their 
experiments with wireless time-signals between 
Paris and Montsouris, showing that the method 
is capable of furnishing comparisons within a 
limit of error of less than one one-hundredth 
of a second. ‘The experiments are to be con- 
tinued between Paris and Brest, by means of 
the great installation of the Eiffel Tower. 

& 

ae Phenomenon at Sea.—Late in 

January the steamship Trafalgar, when 
within 10 miles of Wolf Rock, off the southeast 
coast of England, met with a remarkable acci- 
dent. A report like that of a cannon was heard, 
and a large fiery body with a tail 30 or 40 feet 
long struck the water 20 feet from the vessel. 
It was accompanied by a loud hissing, and a 
column of water rose where it struck the sea. 
Immediately afterward the ship seemed to be 
on fire, the engine-room glowing with violet 
light filled with multitudes of sparks. The 
mate engaged at the well suffered a violent 
shock through the steel rod in his hand. The 
crew flied to the deck. It was found that all 
the compasses had been demagnetized, and the 
ship had much difficulty in making its way to 
Falmouth. Sir Oliver Lodge says that it was 
probably a strong lightning flash, which struck 
the water, and the subsequent electric phe- 
nomena were produced by the dispersal of the 





charge supplied to the surface of the sea. 
& 


Ae in the Sky.—Prof. E. E. Barnard, 
in discussing the remarkable dark lanes 
seen in his photographs of the nebula surround- | 
ing the star Rho Ophiuchi, and the apparent | 
veiling of the more distant stars by this and a | 
neighboring nebula, calls attention to ‘‘a small | 
black hole in the sky,’’ which has appeared on | 
a number of his photographs for the past 15 | 
years. On account of its smallness and sharp- | 
ness, and its isolation, it is, he says, the most | 
remarkable phenomenon of the kind with which 
he is acquainted. It is in the constellation 
Sagittarius, in right ascension 18 hours, 25 


It lies, says Professor Barnard, ‘ ‘in an ordinary 


presence or absence of stars, but seems really 








Mix These Crisp Grains 








With Berries or Bananas 





Puffed Wheat or Puffed Rice gives an additional relish 
to any sort of fruit. 


The grains are crisp, porous and nut-like, and the flavor 
blends well with the fruit. 


During the berry season you will miss something good if 
you don’t serve one of these grains every morning. 


Some Other Ideas 


Another good way to serve Puffed Wheat or Puffed Rice 
is in a bowl of milk—as you would bread or crackers. 





These grains are four times as porous as bread. They are 
as crisp as toast. And they have that rich flavor which comes 
when whole grain is subjected to terrific heat. 

Then Puffed Wheat or Rice are far more digestible than 
any other cereal foods. They form good bedtime foods, or 
between-meal foods, for they give little tax to the stomach. 


In candy-making, Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice have 
come into immense popularity. They are particularly good 
when mixed with taffy or fudge. And, of course, they are 
wonderfully wholesome. 

When you find out these foods you'll be glad to know 
all these different ways to enjoy them. 


Puffed Wheat, 10¢ cecese in 
Puffed Rice, fest 


15c West 


These are the foods invented by Prof. Anderson, and 
made by this curious process. 








The wheat or rice kernels are placed in sealed guns. 
Then the guns are revolved for sixty minutes in a heat of 550 
degrees. 


That heat turns the moisture in the grain to steam, and 
the pressure becomes tremendous. Then the guns are un- 
sealed and the steam explodes. Instantly every starch gran- 
ule is blasted into a myriad particles. 


The grains are puffed to eight times former size without 
breaking their coats or altering their shapes. We have magni- 
fied grains, made porous and crisp and digestible. 


Nearly Everyone’s Choice 





We have served at a lunch counter—with fruit and with- 
out—about every sort of ready-cooked cereal. And four out 
of five—as a natural choice—have taken Puffed Wheat or 
Puffed Rice. 

You would find it the same at your table, we think, if you 
served a dozen kinds. Four times in five the choice would 
be one of these enticing foods. They would probably be the 
invariabie choice for eating with any fresh fruit. 

You can easily find this out. If it proves to be so, you’ll 
be glad that you know it. Please order them both—Puffed 
Wheat and Puffed Rice—and let your folks give their de- 
cision. (39) 


Made only by The Quaker Oats Company 
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class matter. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
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the subscribers. 


New Pamgerigtiens may begin at any time during 


smenin po Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not mong) Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Pa — to strangers 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
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press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 
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your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
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Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 

PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








ASTHMA. 


MONG all physical ills 
asthma is perhaps the 
most irritating. It is 
hard to endure, and ter- 
rible to observe. Its 
victims die a thousand 
deaths as far as suffering is concerned, and yet 
are denied the dignity of having a fatal disease, 
for it is one of the heartless axioms of experience 
that the asthmatic sufferer is quite as likely to die 
of old age as of his disease. It has been said that 
asthma is not a disease, but a state of body, and if 
its victims are able to extract any comfort from 
the knowledge that it is nervous in its origin, they 
are entitled to that alleviation. 

Any one looking on for the first time at a well- 
pronounced asthmatic seizure is convinced that 
he is watching a death scene, and no wonder, so 
terrifying are the symptoms. The patient fights 
piteously for breath, sometimes crouching for 
hours in one position, pallid, bathed in perspiration, 
and apparently in the final stages of suffocation ; 
but curiously enough, with all the distress, the 
patient does not seem to feel any real alarm as to 
the outcome. 

The attack may pass off either rapidly or grad- 
ually, in many cases leaving no apparent after- 
effect except a sense of great fatigue. 

Asthma being a disease with a nervous origin, it 
follows that there are as many theories about it 
and remedies for it as there are sufferers from 
it. With some persons the attacks are apparently 
a certain outcome of eating a certain kind of food, 
or breathing a certain kind of air, or reaching a 
certain day and month of the year. Many asth- 
matics claim the power of cheating their enemy 
up to a certain point by moving to some other 
locality when the tragic date draws near—the 
asthmatics living in the valleys may pass in transit 
their fellow sufferers who habitually live on the 
hills. 

Those who trace their attacks to digestive dis- 
turbances learn to avoid the starchy foods, or the 
fat foods, or whatever food it is that upsets them. 
Some cannot live near a stable; others cannot be 
near a certain shrub or flower. Indeed, the spe- 
cialties of these unfortunate people are without 
number. 

The asthmatic, however, has two great sources 
of comfort. One is the reasonable hope of reach- 
ing a good old age; the other is the fact that great 
help is to be found for him in a strictly hygienic 
mode of living. The better air he breathes, both 
day and night, the simpler his diet and the more 
wisely ordered his exercise, the fewer will be the 
number of his attacks. 





TRAINING SEALS. 


HE mere spectator usually thinks that trained 

seals are the finest product of the circus me- 
nagerie; but according to an old trainer, whose 
words are quoted in the New York Evening Post, 
it is a simple trick to teach them their feats. The 
cardinal principle is, not to attempt to make an 
animal do anything contrary to the nature of its 
particular species. To be successful, then, the 
trainer must know enough about the habits of the 
animals to enable him to fit the tricks to their 
needs. He must not try to make an elephant 
climb or a lion play the drum. 

“You begin with one seal, a lot of little pieces of 
fish, and a bit of string. You let the seal sit on 
his pedestal, which he likes to do by nature; then 
you throw him one of the pieces of fish, and he 
naturally and easily catches it. 

“‘Next you tie a piece of fish on the end of your 
string, and swing it toward the seal; he catches 
that, too, and you keep moving away from him, 
and swinging the reward to him from an increasing 
distance. Now you are ready to begin with the 
hat or cornucopia; placing and tying a bit of the 
fish up in the tip of it, you toss it to the seal. He 
is dexterous by nature, and his nose, detecting the 
fish up in the cone, quickly seeks it. He bites it 
out and tosses the cone aside. Before long he | 
comes to associate that cone with his loved fish, 
and he will catch any number of similar ones, and 
toss them aside when he fails to find what he 





wants. That’s all there is to the trick, you see. 
“Balancing the big rubber ball is based on the 

same principle. The ball is soaked in fishy brine, 
and thrown to the seal. He gets the odor, and | 
tries his best to get into the ball and find what he’s | 
after. This results in his balancing the ball on 
his nose, a feat for which his quickness, his supple, 
muscular neck and his natural feeding habits are | 





all adapted, and then he gets his piece of fish as a 
prize. 

“The man working with seals thinks to himself, 
‘What else do seals do naturally?’ And the an- 
swer comes, ‘They like to slap and beat round 
with their front flippers.’ Here is the basis for a 
good and effective trick. Down on the side of the 
pedestal on which the seal is placed, an automo- 
bile horn is fastened, or a little drum, or a tin pan. 
The seal, in the excitement of being fed, slaps 
with his flipper for all he’s worth, and you can 
see that with a few simple adaptations, such as 
tying a cymbal to the flipper, for instance, a seal 
band is assembled and sets the audience wild by 
its comic and clever performance. 

“It’s all so simple, you know—when you are on 
the inside.” 

* ¢ 


FOLLOWING COPY. 


NE of the early graduates of West Point was 
Gen. Ethan Allen Hitchcock. He was Gen. 
Winfield Scott’s inspector-general in the Mexican 
War, and during his entire life kept a diary. In 
1847, in the Mexican campaign, he records what he 
terms “a funny scene that would require a Dickens 
or a Lever to describe it.” Itis given in his diary, 
or “Fifty Years in Camp and Field.” 
General Scott called for his letter-book to show 
me a letter from himself to Commodore Connor. 


It had been copied by an interpreter, “Colonel” 
Edmonson. An error was discovered, and the 


eneral broke on: “Colonel Edmonson! Colonel 
non an” Did you copy this?” 

es, sir 
“My dear colonel, that is not right. That inter- 


lineation should be there,” pointing with his finger, 
‘and not there, don’t you see? The sense requ ~ 
it. I never wrote it so. It is not sense. 
make me write nonsense. You will killme. I’ il 
commit suicide if you don’t follow me. 

“Follow me, no matter where I go, follow me, if 
it is out of a third- or window. I’ll commit 
suicide if you don’t. pledge you my honor I will. 
I’ll not survive it. whet? Send that nonsense to 
the ‘overnment? 

ydear colonel! Don’t you attempt to correct 

me! And here ar over here, there should be a 

period and not a The capital letter 

Snows it. w could you make it a semicolon? 
Correct that om your life.” 

*T’ll correct it immediately!” exclaims the 
colonel. 

“And ¢, her yom ve left a space at the beginning 
of the AY ~ That shows a new sentence; but there 
was none, it was all one sentence in the original. 
Never leave a ginnit at the beginning of a line 
exce t when beginnin ° new sentence. 

ere! Your ve pu ’ in Colonel Hardin’s 
name. I’ll bet a thousand’ ten thousand dollars 
to one farthing there was ‘ho ‘g’ in the original. 
I’ll not survive it. I'll die before I send such a 
copy tothe government. What would be said of 
me? That I write nonsense, and don’t know how 
to spell Colonel Hardin’s name. Hardin, d-i-n, 
there’s no ‘g’ in it, and never was. No matter 
how strange the s} elling, follow me! Don’t you 
attempt to correct my Scat a 

This is about A ourt! of what he said of 
the same sort; and what Sade it more funny, it 
was when time pressed; important orders were in 
progress to open the trenches. 
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THE PORTER’S DILEMMA. 


HE porter was greatly perplexed. At High 

Polsover, says a writer in London Opinion, a 
lady with a lorgnette entered the train. She was 
a middle-aged, tall, angular, tailor-made woman, 
and she looked sternly at the commercial traveller 
in the seat opposite through her lorgnette. Before 
seating herself she opened the carriage window, 
and sent it down with a bang. At Hilsdon Cross 
another woman came in. 


She had fluffy hair, and an pupesiin look in her 
blue eyes. She sat down and ty: at the o 
window and shivered pathetically ; then she looked 
at the commercial traveller. 

“T shall be frozen to death!” cried the fiuity- 
haired lady. 

“If this window is closed, I shall suffocate!” 
cried the other woman. 

The porter opened his mouth. He started to 
raise | the window. Then he retreated. Dazed, he 
turned appealingly to the commercial traveller, 
Both the women also turned to the commerciai 
traveller. That gentleman rose, Pay by the 
ladies, opened the earn A the plat orm, and went 
out, followed Ma the porte: 

“And w sir,” said ‘the porter, “‘would you 
say as ow oe 7 ould do, sir?” 

“It’s quite simple,” said the commercial trav- 
eller. “Leave the window as it is, open, till one 
lady is frozen to death; then close it and suffocate 
}— a3 other. I’m going forward for the rest of the 

rip.” 


“IN THE HANDS OF HIS FRIENDS.” 


P Vp nee wane yeti of The Companion who 
has observed many instances of the good un- 
derstanding which prevails between the negroes 
and their white neighbors in the Southern States 
tells the story of a colored man who left his South 
Carolina home to become a barber in an Illinois 
city. Not long afterward a negro was lynched in 
this town, and fears of a “race riot’ were enter- 
tained. 

A customer entering the shop found the barber 
packing up his tools, and learned that he pro- 

posed to return to — Carolina. 

peeThere is too much Do ae gh goin’ on_in these 

parts * —_ he. ‘’Tain’t safe round hyar.” 

pet Well,” replied the customer, “don’t you know 
there are just as many lynchings down South as 
there are sg 

“Yes, sir, I ’spects dat’s true,” was the Fay 
“but if T’s ynehea hyar I dunno who’s “ye 4 
it, but if I’s lynched down dar, I knows Soeus 
be lynched by my friends.” 


“STUMPED” AGAIN. 


EARNING, of whatever sort, unless daily em- 

ployed, has an unfortunate tendency to desert 

the brain which laboriously acquired it. Senator 

Daniel of Virginia, says a writer in Law Notes, is 

the author of a standard work on “Negotiable 

Instruments.” On one occasion he explained to a 
friend how he came to write it. 


“Tt was this way,” he said. ‘Somebody asked 
me whether a sight draft bore interest, and I 
couldn’t tell him. I was so ashamed of my igno- 
rance that I determined to master the question at 
once, and from my study on this point I got the 
idea of writing a book on the subject.” 

“Well, Senator,” asked the friend, “does a sight 
draft bear interest?’ 

Senator Daniel reflected for some moments, and 
then replied, “I declare, I have forgotten. 





The best preparation for the teeth is “* Brown’s 
Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.”’ [Adv. 








HOW I SELL SQUABS FOR $6.00 A DOZ. 
bya camemee (new book mailed for 
2c.stamp). He usesa simple adver- 
ising» atevice fully explained. He 
started with “three pairs in 1908. 

PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO., 144 Howard St., Melrose, ‘Mass. 


FAMILY FOOD 


CRISP, TOOTHSOME AND REQUIRES NO 
COOKING. 










A little boy down in N.C. asked his mother to 
write an account of how Grape-Nuts food had 
helped their family. 

She says Grape-Nuts was first brought to her 
attention in Charlotte, where she visited. 

“While I was there I used the food regularly. 
I gained about 15 pounds and felt so well that 
when I returned home I began using Grape-Nuts 
in the family regularly. 

“My little 18-months-old baby shortly after being 
weaned was very ill with dyspepsia and teething. 
She was sick nine weeks and we tried everything. 
She became so emaciated that it was painful to 
handle her and we thought we were going to lose 
her. One day a happy thought urged me to try 
Grape-Nuts soaked in a little warm milk. 

“Well, it worked like a charm and she began 
taking it regularly and improvement set in at once. 
She is now getting well and round and fat as fast 
as possible and on Grape-Nuts. 

“Sometime ago several of the family were 
stricken with La Grippe at the same time, and 
during the worst stages we could not relish any- 
thing in the shape of food but Grape-Nuts and 
oranges, everything else nauseating us. 

‘We all appreciate what your famous food has 
done for our family.” 

Read ‘‘The Road to Wellville,” found in pack- 
ages. ‘“There’s a Reason.” 


Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 


It’s all 
in the 
rib— 














patent 
porcelain 


dasher 


You can 
make butter 


in 1 minute 


with the TURN-A-MINIT chum 
pure, sweet, real butter—butter 
seasoned to your own taste—not cold 
storage butter. 

——from either sour or sweet cream. 
Sour cream makes quite as good butter as 
sweet cream and by using it you can save 
from 10 cents to 15 cents per pound. 
The TURN-A-MINIT churn is built 
upon a new principle—of solid remov- 
able parts that can be thoroughly 
cleansed. It is perfectly sanitary. 

It is the only practical home churn. 
Besides butter you can make 

— whipped cream in 20 seconds 
— mayonnaise dressing in 30 seconds 
ice cream, icings, beaten eggs, light 
batter, souffle—in a few turns of the handle 
and has many other uses. 

You need the TURN-A- MINIT 
churn—every housekeeper needs it— 
for convenience, hygiene and economy. 
Quart size $2.50; Gallon size (jar of 
porcelain instead of glass) $7.50. 


Dairy thermometer furnished free with 
each churn. 
Attractive terms to agents. 
Send a postal for descriptive booklet and mention 


your dealer's name. 


THE TURN-A-MINIT CHURN CO. 
282 Metropolitan Tower New York City 























Write 


Class Pins of Quality | ws 


Our school, college and class for 
emblems appeal to people of 

.. judgment. The patterns are Free 
.! new, unique, artistic. The 
pins themselves we build 
with same care and atten- 

tion that we devote to our col- Catalog 
lege and fraternity jewelry. 

THE COLLEGE SHOPS, Dept. A, Attleboro, Mass. 


W. L. DOUCLAS 


$5, $4, $3.50, $3 & $2.50 


20080 SHOES 95,82 50882 


“, ey Douglas 
shoes are worn 
by more men than 
any other make, 


BECAUSE: 

W. L. Douglas $5.00 
and $4.00 shoes 
equal, in style, fit and 
wear, other makes 
costing $6.00 to 88.00. 

W.L. Douglas $3.50, 
$3.00, 82.50 and 82.00 
shoes are the lowest 
price, quality con- 
sidered, in the world. 

a Color Eyelets. 
enuine have W.L. Douglas name and price 

stain on the bottom. Take No Substitute. 
your dealer for W.L. Douglas shoes. If they 
alt not for sale in yous town write for Mail Order Cata- 
logue, giving full directions howto order by mail. Shoes 
ordered direct from factory delivered to the wearer 
all charges prepaid. W. L. Douglas, Brockton, Mass. 
























If your dealer Fm aaa you, send us 35 
cents for bor of 12 cubes, post-paid. 
yay Moy guaranteed by 
marr &c 8 William Street, New York. 

Made by Pre Ra Kitchen Products Co. 


FISHING Ne 


REEL 
ROD 
LINE 
all need “*3 in One” oil. Sateabandis 
elgg No a king, no back- 
png Pad, coy ea acon tat feed 
wets in One prevents at on sel ode events 


of bamboo rods and mak: Sil joznte 
Emuab “Mates ak oe fines linc ston ee 


twisting and tang! 

Py eiermting and tang 
FREE teriaemanit 
SIN ONE GIL CO GaP Bee, mon Work. 


pare 


D&M 
Official League 

































At the center you'll | 4 
find a core of the purest 
Para Rubber. Around 
that core is a ball of the 
best woolen yarn you 
ever saw — long-fibered and 
springy. The stitching-thread 
—look at it—try to break it. 
The cover is the best smooth, 
tough horsehide. Compare the 
DG& M Ball withany otherand 
you will understand why we 
guarantee it absolutely. Such 
an examination will give a fair 
idea of the quality of D & M Base- 
ball and athletic goods generally. 

Ask your dealer for our Catalogue of 

Athletic Goods and “ Official Base- 

ball Rules for 1910" — free. If he 

hasn't them, write us. 


THE eT & — sa co., 
C, Plymouth, N 
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oo emen’s yront on every bic 
suas ure-Proo: tires, Imported 


We will ship you a 
“RANCER” BICYCLE 
on approval, freight 


Prepaid to any place in the United States without a cent deposit in advance, and 
allow ten days’ free trial from the day you receive it. 

every way and is not all or more than we claim for it and a better bicycle than you can 
get anywhere else regardless of price, or if for an: 
to keep it, ship it back to us at our expense for fre’ 


If it does not suit youin 





M reason whatever you do not wish 

ght and you will not be out one cent. 

Wesell the highest grade bicycles direct from factory 

to rider at lower prices than any other h We 

cle. Highest grade models with 

ls, etc., at prices no higher than 
t unheard-of low prices. 





oller chains, pe 


eap mail-order bicycles; also reliable medium grade models a 







our A. ath 
sell our bicycles 
SE COND-HAND BICY 
stores will be close 


RIDER | At ENTS WANTED in each town and district to wide and exhibit a sample 
1910 **Ranger’’ Bicycle furnished by us. You will 
at the wonderfully low prices and the liberal propositions and special offer 
= Cr Have m = first t910 sample going to your town. 
DON fed earn a bicycle or a pair of tires from nn oné at any price — ou receive 
our low prices and liberal terms. 
ler your own name piate at double our prices. Orders 


d out at once, at each. 
one ofIRES, COASTER BRAKE Scr Ss ee oa os 
Lo; 
te 


eresting matter and useful taformaation. It only 


MEAD CYCLE CO., D Dept. t. R50, CHICAGO, ILL. 














rite at once for our special offer. 


3 yes can 

ry receive: 

33 limited number taken in trade by our Chicago retail 
Descriptive bargain list mailed 
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I to get everything. Write i now. 
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f WATER SUPPLY | 


And Electric Lighting Plants 
For Country Houses. 


No elevated tank 
to freeze or leak. A 


Tank located 
in cellar. 


Pressu re 60 


& 
pounds. FY 








Furnished 

with hand, 

gasoline 6 

or electric deste 3 

pump. INSTALLATION OF 

LUT-m05 s Lu aR 

~ best x races REE mam 
re ES SSeS y : L 

protection. SS SS —~ 





LIGHTING PLANTS AT PRICES 
WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 


Send for Catalogue ‘‘ D."’ 
figure out your needs. 


Let our Engineers 











LUNT-MOSS COMPANY, 43 SO. MARKET ST., BOSTON. } 











He studied at this school 
for a year, graduating as a 


Watchmaker, 
Engraver and 
Optician. 


men, here’s a chance 
at is not er ! 


25 per week than we can 
supply. Write us or call. 
Waltham Horological School, 

Waltham, Mass. 














BOYS AND 
LITTLE FELLOWS 


A shoe that is honestly made of 
the best material; stylish, comfort- 
able, and will wear like ‘“sixty.’’ 


Boy’s Book Free. 


Tells how to make boats and do tricks, etc. 
Send name of your shoe dealer and get one. 


If vour dealer doesn't sell Dodge Shoes 
send vour size with price, and we 
wil see that you are supplied. 


> toi, $1.65 ras 
1 to 5%, $2.25 AQ 


Express Prepaid. BW 
Sn 





















Fielders’ 
Gloves 


used by leading professional, 
college and independent play- 
ers bear the trade mark 


Ca 


Patented feat- 
ures, including 
diverted seam, 
make _ these 
gloves the best 
produced. 


The Reach trade 
mark on balls, bats, 
masks, gloves, etc., 
them 









talogue. 

Reach Baseball 
Guide now ready. 
Ten cents at deal- 
ers, or by mail. 


The A. J. Reach / 
Co., 


1703 Tulip St., 
Philadelphia. 











Iver Johnson Sporting Goods Co. 
ADAMS SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


are New England distributors for Reach Baseball goods, 
and will send you catalogue, prices and samples of 


BASEBALL UNIFORMS. 
Write to-day. 











A POEM’S INFLUENCE. 


ONGFELLOW’S poem, ‘‘The Psalm of | 

[° Life,’’ had a great effect upon its readers 

at the time of its appearance, and its influ- 
ence wakened many to a new sense of the 
meaning and worth of life. An instance of this 
was recorded by Mr. Samuel Longfellow, and 
is quoted in ‘‘Longfellow’s Country,’’ by Miss 
Helen A. Clarke. 


An incident told of an officer in the Franco- | 
German War of 1870 illustrates the wonderful 
hold this poem had upon those who were in 
any way overwhelmed by life’s fatalities : 

In the midst of the siege of Paris, a venera- | 
ble man presented himself to me, bowed with 
grief. He said, ‘‘lam Monsieur R., procureur- | 

neral of the Cour de Cassation. have just 
learned that my son has been arrested by the 
German authorities at Versailles on an entirely 
unfounded charge. He is to be sent to a Ger- 
man fortress, and may be condemned to death. 
I am here alone and helpless. I feel that my 
mind will give way if I cannot find occupation. 
Can you tell me of some English book I can 
translate into French ?’’ 

I promised to do so, and he left me. Within 
an hour or two, however, I received a line from 
him, saying he had found what he required. 
A few days afterward he came again to see 
me, but now erect, his face bright with hope, 
his voice clear and strong. He said, ‘‘I have 
been translating Longfellow’s ‘Psalm of Life,’ 
and Iam a new man. I feel that my mind is 
saved and that faith and hope have taken the 
place of despair.’’ = 

Thirty years after its publication, a man high | 
in the community for integrity and generosity 
came to his old professor in chemistry, and 
reminding him of his having one day r this 
poem to his class, added, ‘‘I feel that I can 
never repay you for the good you did me that 
day in reading us the ‘Psalm of Life.’ I grasped 
its spirit instantly, and made it the inspiration 
of my life.’’ 

* © 


AN UNUSUALLY HARD FALL. 
[’ WAS not much of an earthquake, the one | 





that visited certain of the middle Western 

States in the latter part of last May, but it 
created some alarm in Chicago and surround- 
ing cities. Buildings trembled, dishes rattled, 
ornaments fell from mantelpieces and pictures 
dropped from walls. In many houses, how- 
ever, the occupants did not notice any tremor, 
or if they did they attributed it to the vibration 
caused by some passing freight-train. 

A colored servant in a Chicago family, a part 
of whose duty was to keep an eye on William, 
the fat but irrepressible sixteen - months - old 
baby pertaining to the household, was in the 
kitchen when the jar came. She felt it dis- 
tinctly, noticed that the dishes in the pantry 
were rattling, and ay! saw a chair move. 
Half-frantic with alarm, she darted out of the 
kitchen, dish-towel in hand, and ran up the 
stairway. 

‘*Fer de land sake, Miz Walkah,’’ she 
screamed, ‘‘has William done fall out o’ bed 
agin?’? 


* ¢ 


BAD LUCK OR GOOD ? 


HE habit of always finding the good in 
things is a commendable one, but it can 
be carried to extremes. <A writer in Bon 
Vivant illustrates this point as follows: 
‘What do you think, my dear? Such luck! 
We leave for Paris in an hour.’’ 
‘*Really ?”’ 
‘*Yes, we’re going to the Pasteur Institute. 
My husband has just been bitten by a mad dog.’’ 












“Chief of them all.” 





We are using The Companion to try to tell you 
what Samoset Chocolates are like. We know we 
fail, for like music that must be heard to be 
understood, Samosets must be eaten to convey 
any idea of their excellence. we can induce 
you to try Samosets, they will do the rest. Will 
you try them? 

Samoset Chocolates Co., Boston, Mass. 



















RUGS| 


MADE FROM 


OLD CARPETS 


At Reasonable Cost. 





We make no charge for cleaning. 
Send old carpets is freight at our 
expense. Booklet Free. 


SALEM CARPET CLEANING CO., 
SALEM, MASS. 














The only remedy that 
stops toothache instantly. 

The only toothache gum 
that cleans the cavity and 
prevents decay. 

Imitations do not do the 
work. Get Dent’s Tooth- 
ache Gum. All druggists’ 
16 cents, or by mail 

Dent’s ‘ 

cures corns and bunions, l6c. 
C. 8. DENT & CO., 51 Larned St., 
Detroit, Mich. 























Send six cents in stamps for a beautifully illustrated 
48-page booklet and eight picture cards, descriptive 
of the summer resorts, canoeing, boating, fishing and 
hunting attractions of this Province to The Fredericton 
Tourist Association, Box 367, Fredericton, N.B., Canada 
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Camp Winnecook 


For Boys. Ideal lake locatior 
in forest, Unity, Me. 8th sea 
son: athletics; trips; tutoring 
for exams. Send for unusua 
illustrated booklet. AL. Rand, 
State Normal School, Salem, Mass. 
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Warmest Houses in Zero Towns are Heated 


Winchester Heater 


If you are going to build a new house or put in a heater, the Winchester 
will give you the most heat for the least money. 
fire-box burns coal to a powder and therefore will save coal bills. 


Send at once for our booklet that tells you all about the best heating method. 
SMITH & THAYER CO., 230 Congress St.,. BOSTON, MASS. 4 child Can Run It 


Its corrugated 




















handle. 


Trade Mark Registered 





A Regular Man’s Knife 


If you are going to buy a knife, buy 
one that you wouldn’t be ashamed to 
loan toagrown-up man. Boysordinarily 
buy cheap knives. 
and break without reason. 
you've got enough money to buy a 


KEEN KUTTER 


Pocket Knife 


It won't cost much more unless you wanta fancy pearl 
If you want a knife with blades of the very 
best steel—the kind that are tempered so perfectly that 
they will not nick easily, the kind that will stay sharp, 
saveupand buy aKEEN KUTTER. You'll know it by the 
KEEN KUTTER trademark on the big blade. 25cto $3.50 each 
“The Recollection of Quality Remains Long After the Price Is Forgotten. ’’ 


If not at your dealer’s, write us. 
SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY (inc.), 
St. Louis and New York, U.S. A. 












These dull quickly 
Save up till 


—E. C, SIMMONS, 





















F you hada sam- 

ple of Amatite 
in your hand you 
would see inan in- 
stant why it xeeds 
no painting or 
coating to keep it 
waterproof. 


It has a rough 
surface of real 
mineral matter on 
the weather side. 
It is evident to 
any one that it is 
no more necessary 
to paint such a 
surface than it is 
necessary to paint 
astone wall. Stone 
needs no paint; 
neither does Ama- 
tite. It is strong 
enough in itself to 
bear the brunt of 











Other Barrett Specialties 








rain and wind and sun without a 
coat of paint. 





To paint Amatite would be a 
waste of time and trouble. 





Amatite will last for many 
years without any care whatever. 
It is made to be /rouble proof as 
well as weather proof. 

If you are told that certain 
roofings don’t need painting when 
first laid, don’t be deceived into 
thinking that they are like Ama- 
tite. The first coat of paint has 
been applied at the factory— 
that’s all, and it will wear off in 
a little while and require renewal. 





No paint is good enough to make 
a durable roof; a thick layer of 
pitch, faced with a real mineral 
surface, is far better—and that 
means Amatite. 

A Free Sample will be sent on 
request to nearest office. 









Carbonol 


A sure means of getting rid of germ 
life is by frequently disinfecting the 
house with a powerful germicide such as 
Carbonol. This can be done economically 
and easily. Simply put a small quantity 
of this wonderful disinfectant in all the 
water used for cleaning purposes. Once 
or twice a week pour a few drops in the 
sinks, the closets and the garbage can. No 
work, no trouble, and no more germs or 
smells. It is absolutely non-poisonous. 

Carbonol has great healing and anti- 
septic properties, and will be found 
unequaled for treating cuts, bruises, ring- 
worms, ulcers, etc If used freely it 
absolutely prevents infection 

It is as thorough in its disinfecting, 
antiseptic, healing and purifying prop- 
erties as carbolic acid, but has none of its 
dangerous properties. Sample free 


Creo-Carbolin Wood Preservative 


A scientific combination of creosote 
oils especially adapted for wood preserva- 
tion. It greatly prolongs the life of fence 
posts, vineyard posts, shingles, and all 
wood work exposed to dampness 

Ice houses and silos should never be 
built without treating the lumber with 
Creo-Carbolin. It will double the life of 
all timber treated. 


New York Chicago 
Minneapolis 


Boston 
Pittsburg 
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BARRETT MANUFACTURING 


Philadelphia 
New Orleans 
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Barrett’s Shingle Stains 
Creosote’is the standard preservative 
of wood. It is used for treating railroad 

ties so they will stand exposure 





Barrett's Shingle Stains are composed 
largely of creosote. Therefore they have 
great preservative value Their antiseptic 
nature prevents decay 

These stains may be had in a great 
variety of color tones, including some 
beautiful browns and greens 

We should be glad to send any one 
interested our color card 


Everjet Elastic Paint. 


Low in price. 














Great in durability. 

Full of carbon, which is a most durable 
element in good paint. 

Stands heat so well that it can be used 
on boiler fronts 








Invaluable about the farm for prolong- 
ing the life of ready roofings, fences, iron- 
work, machinery, tanks, etc 


Nothing else so good at the price 
C 4 Lice Destroyer 
reonoid and Cow Spray 
Kills vermin, drives away flies. Takes 
the worry off your hens. Protects your 
cattle and horses Healthy animals mean 
increased profits 
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Cleveland Cincinnati 
London, Eng 


St. Louis 
Kansas City 


















































































STOVE 


UANs| 





A ten-cent cake of Rising Sun gives 
you far more polish than any other 
stove polish at any price. 

First, because it is a very large cake. 

Second, because it goes so much farther 
on the stove than any other. 

In addition and more important than 
all other advantages combined it stands 
the heat of the stove far longer than any 
other, and that is the real test of a 
stove polish. 

If you once prove for yourself how 
great a labor-saver it is you will cer- 
tainly have it before you whenever 
your stove needs polishing. 


MORSE BROS., Proprietors, 
Canton, Mass., U.S. A. 
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Look Out for Salt With Gypsum 


Government tests show that every table salt, 
save ours, contains considerable gypsum. 

In Shaker Salt we remove the gypsum by a 
costly process which is ours alone. 

Gypsum is plaster of Paris—the basis of gravel 
and gall-stones. A dangerous substance to go 
through such organs as the kidneys, liver and 
spleen. 

Vet you get this gypsum in every table salt 
save Shaker. 


Salt That Flows 


Shaker is the salt you find at every fine restaurant — the 
salt that always flows freely. 

No shaking, pounding and poking. ‘Tip the shaker and 
out comes the salt—even in the dampest weather. 

The Shaker box is made of wood fiber covered with par- 
affine. It is proof against all contamination — dampness, 
odors, germs and dirt. Note the convenient patent spout. 


Ten Cents Per Year 


Think what such salt is worth — salt 
that doesn’t clog, salt that is sanitary, salt free from gypsum. 

Yet the cost is only 10 cents per year over common bag salt—soggy, coarse . 
and unsanitary. 

Sold by all good grocers at 10 cents per box (east of the Rockies). Simply 
say—Shaker Salt. 


Diamond Crystal Salt Co., St. Clair, Mich. 


(2) Makers of the only salt 99 7-10 per cent. pure, as proved by Government tests. 






































STICKNEY & POOR'S 
MUSTARD 


Gives such universal satisfac- 
tion that thousands of New 
England Housewives use this 
brand exclusively. 


The contents of each and every 
package of mustard or spice 
bearing our name are pure and 
of fine quality. 








Any Grocer Can Supply You. 
a LE ee | 








Pure concentrated extracts of 
the natural fruits. 
Impart a distinct and pleasant 
fruit flavor. 


Always in bottle and 
package like this. 


If you have never used Baker’s 
Vanilla, try it and you will be 
delighted with the delicacy 
of it and surprised at its 
strength. A little goes a 
long way. 
All Grocers. 


BAKER EXTRACT COMPANY, 
Springfield, Mass., and 











































Now is the time when the thrifty 
housewife wants everything about her home 
bright, clean, and in every way ‘“‘Spick and 
Span.”’ To do this effectually, with the least labor 
and best results, women who have had experience 


“© Gabot’s Sulpho-Napthol 


A tablespoonful of this wonderful ‘‘Liquid Cleanli- 
ness’’ added to a pail of water will annihilate dirt, 
grease and grime in a marvelous manner. 

Such asolution of Cabot’s Sulpho-Napthol will brighten 
up and restore the color of rugs, carpets and linoleums. 

Best of all, while Su/pho-Napthol is helping you clean 
perfectly, it is killing the germs of disease that have 
accumulated in nooks and crannies during the winter 
months. Users of this safe and reliable preparation 
have not only clean but healthy homes obtained 
with the least labor and at but little expense. 

Sold only in yellow packages by druggists and grocers. 
10 cts., 25 cts., 50 cts., 75 cts. and $1.00. 

Beware of Imitations. 
THE SULPHO-NAPTHOL COMPANY, 
4 Torrey Bldg., 14 Medford St., Boston. 
SAWYER ORYSTAL BLUE CO., Selling Agents, 
88 Broad Street, Boston. 











































THEY GO HAND IN HAND! 


Nearly every New Eng- a 
land housewife has used 7 


Sawyer’s Crystal Blue 











To get even better results 
than ever — wash your 
clothes with Sawyer’s 
Crystal Ammonia and 
Borax, rinse, then use 


Sawyer’s Crystal Blue 





Sawyer’s Bo-Peep 
Puzzle 


sent free on receipt of any one 


of Sawyer’s labels. 
SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET. 


SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO., 
Dept. S, 88 Broad St., Boston. ALE 
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Rollman Food Chopper 


No. 15. 


HIS Food Chopper ‘‘ opens like a 
book,’’ and all the interior is laid 
bare. Not only is it easy to clean, but 
you can see when itis clean. It quickly 
a ’ minces food, utilizes ‘‘ odds and ends,”’ 
SEE THAT Hi and makes them into dainty, tempting 
662 dishes, and will cut three pounds of 
5 meata minute. Four steel cutters, differ- 

FOUR CUTTERS D ent sizes, furnished with every Chopper, 
including a cutter for making nut butter. 
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Given to any Companion subscriber for one new subscription and 25 cents 
extra. Price of Food Chopper $1.25. Sent by express, charges in 
either case paid by receiver. Shipping weight, 5 Ibs. 





PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 
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Blackbird Kitchen Set 


HIS Set of cooking utensils 

will be desired by every house- 

wife who likes “a place for 
everything and everything in its 
place.” The Set comprises the fol- 
lowing eleven pieces: Ebonized 
Rack, Meat Cleaver, Salad Chop, 
Cake Turner, Vegetable Fork, Per- 
forated Spoon, Soup Ladle, Soup 
Skimmer, Paring Knife, Ice Pick, 
Can Opener. Complete with Rack, 
Screws, Hooks and Eyes, all ready 
to hang up for use. 














Given to any Companion subscriber for one new subscription 
and 20c. extra. Price of Kitchen Set $1.25. Sent by express, 
charges in either case paid by receiver. Shipping weight 4 lbs. 
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